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simple  one-finger  operation! 


FREE  viscometer 
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— adjusts  for 
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house!  Just  plug  in  the  cord,  squeeze  the  trig- 
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proper  consistency  —  and  holds  it!  Foolproof 
electromagnetic  motor  never  needs  oiling  or 
adjustment.  Completely  rustproof. 

You  must  get  professional  results 
— or  money  refunded! 
ONLY  $12.98  COMPLETE 
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Tlie  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
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KENT  STATE 

sir:  Your  article,  "The  Background  of 
the  Tragedy  at  Kent  State  University" 
(July),  seems  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  serious  situation.  The  students' 
deaths  are  to  be  deplored. 

In  my  opinion  the  coverage  surpasses 
that  of  the  newspapers  in  our  locale.  A 
student  of  current  events  can  envisage 
the  evil  and  militant  forces  at  work 
against  our  educational  institutions. 
Parents  who  pay  to  send  their  children 
to  schools  supported  by  our  taxes  ate 
not  organized  to  combat  these  militants, 
and  institutional  trustees  and  faculties 
fear  to  use  all  of  the  punitive  measures 
that  they  have.  Here  in  Pennsylvania, 
attempts  by  our  state  educational  au- 
thorities to  get  the  names  of  student 
campus  rioters  and  destroyers  have  met 
some  resistance  from  some  college  au- 
thoiities — loss  of  state  aid  is  involved. 
These  militants  seem  to  be  well  organ- 
ized and,  though  in  the  minority,  have 
caused  loss  of  life  and  property  and  dis- 
ruption of  instruction. 

DeHaven  Hinkson,  M.D. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

sir:  May  I  take  a  minute  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  Kent  State  article.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  I  have  seen  the  facts 
of  the  whole  setup.  Thank  you  for  speak- 
ing out  on  conditions  as  they  are.  I  only 
wish  more  people  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  article.  I  also  wish  that 
people  in  authority  at  the  University 
would  have  more — and  please  excuse  the 
word  but  it  is  the  only  one  that  fits  cor- 
rectly— guts. 

Dr.  Evans  Davis 
Kent,  Ohio 

sir:  The  Kent  State  article  exposes  what 
the  news  media,  for  reasons  known  only 
to  themselves,  have  been  very  careful  to 
keep  quiet.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
this  article  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  legislator,  regent,  administra- 
tor Eind,  last,  but  not  least,  every 
thoughtful,  concerned  taxpayer  in  this 
country.  I  have  already  directed  the  at- 
tention of  the  president  of  my  abna 
mater,  the  University  of  Iowa,  to  the 
article,  in  hopes  that  it  may  help  him 
with  similar  problems  the  University  is 
having. 

I  intend  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
each  of  my  representatives,  both  state 
and  federal,  in  hopes  that  it  may  instill 
in  each  of  them  the  urgency  to  find  the 


means  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  vast  majority,  and  provide  the 
means  of  bringing  rapid  punishment  to 
those  who  hide  their  acts  of  treason  be- 
hind those  same  God-given  rights. 

John  W.  McDonough 
Laguna  Hills,  Calif. 

sir:  You  have  done  an  outstanding  serv- 
ice in  presenting  the  article  on  Kent 
State. 

The  tactics  used  by  the  SDS  at  Kent, 
and  also  on  scores  of  other  campuses,  are 
identical  with  the  Commie  tactics  in  the 
rough  days  of  the  Depression.  Then  they 
exploited  the  issues  of  evictions,  pover- 
ty, hunger  and  unemployment  solely  to 
disrupt  orderly  processes  and  create  as 
much  chaos  as  possible. 

I  was  an  active  newsman  then  and 
watched  them  operate.  Now  they  exploit 
the  issues  of  Vietnam,  the  draft,  ROTC, 
pollution  and  anything  else  they  can 
seize  on  to  disrupt  orderly  processes  and 
create  chaos  and  anarchy.  I  live  only  12 
miles  from  the  Kent  State  campus  and 
the  stink  of  the  Commie  operated  ap- 
paratus lies  strong  over  the  whole  area. 

Ray  C.  Sutliff 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 

sir:  As  a  Kent  State  U.  graduate  of  1946, 
I  have  followed  closely  the  ignominious 
events  on  that  campus.  So  it  was  with 
eagerness  that  I  read  your  account  of 
events  leading  up  to  the  May  4  events. 
As  is  so  often  the  case,  your  work  was 
scholarly  and  to  the  point.  Now  I  hope 
you  will  carry  the  sequel,  bringing  the 
events  up  to  date,  leaving  nothing  out. 
If  research  is  to  be  done,  I  hope  you  will 
check  into  reports  as  carried  in  the  Let- 
ters to  the  Editor  of  the  Wadsworth, 
Ohio,  News-Banner,  from  a  wife  of  a 
KSU  custodial  worker.  In  this  she  re- 
lated the  blackmail  of  Kent  merchants 
by  those  demanding  that  they  post  signs 
in  their  stores  against  the  government 
actions  under  threat  of  having  their 
stores  damaged.  She  also  told  of  the 
tension  among  townspeople  at  the  grow- 
ing threat  to  the  city  as  the  calendar 
raced  toward  the  May  4  tragedy.  As 
you  so  well  relate,  the  forces  of  revolu- 
tion set  out  to  do  their  worst,  and  the 
best  efTorts  of  peaceful  people  failed. 
We  need  to  be  given  more  evidence  of 
this. 

Thomas  A.  Bates,  Publisher 
The  Herald-Leader 
Bellevue,  Iowa 

AUTHOR  SEEKS  INFORMATION 

SIR:  For  a  book  describing  and  evaluat- 
ing the  role  of  the  late  Brig.  Gen.  Philip 
R.  Faymonville  in  American-Soviet  re- 
lations, I  would  appreciate  receiving  any 
information  relating  to  his  career  be- 
tween 1918-1948. 

Thomas  A.  Julian,  Lt.  Col,  USAF 
Deputy  Head  and  Associate  Professor 
USAF  Academy,  Colo.  80840 
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Did  you 
help  malce 

J.W.Dant 

tlie 
largest 

selling 
poRular- 
priced 
bond  in 
America? 


ThankSi  Mr.  Bourbon  Lover. 

STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY  •  100  PROOF 
©  J.  W.  DANT  DISTILLERS  CO..  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 


MINI  CARS  LEAD  AUTO  PARADE 
IT'S  EYE-CHECKUP  TIME 
PRICES  STILL  HIGH 

The  parade  of  1971 -model  cars  is  off  to  an  exceptionally  early  start  this 
go-round — mainly  because  the  auto  makers  are  hurrying  to  get  their  sub- 
compacts  (or  mini  cars)  to  market. 

In  fact,  the  subcompacts  and  the  compacts  are  sure  to  steal  most  of  the 
limelight  in  the  months  ahead.  Two  of  the  new  subcompacts — General 
Motors'  Vega  and  Ford's  Pinto — now  are  arriving  in  showrooms.  Two  more 
— Chrysler's  Colt  (built  in  Japan)  and  its  Cricket  (built  in  England) — will 
appear  the  first  of  next  year.  Together  with  American  Motors'  Gremlin, 
which  was  introduced  earlier  this  year,  that  brings  the  ranks  of  the  sub- 
compacts  to  five.  The  idea,  of  course,  is  to  try  to  regain  some  of  the  ground 
lost  to  the  Germans  and  Japanese  with  small  (under-100  in.  wheelbase), 
economical  (4-  or  6-cylinder),  low  priced  ($1,900  to  $2,000)  vehicles. 

As  for  the  compacts — usually  6-cylinder  jobs,  starting  in  the  over-$2,000 
range — you'll  see  a  lot  of  new  entries,  too,  following  the  success  of 
Plymouth's  Duster. 

Other  points  to  note  for  the  upcoming  new-car  season: 

•  Prices  probably  will  average  around  5%  higher  than  on  current  models 
— if  they  can  be  made  to  stick.  This  year  hasn't  been  a  good  one  for  Detroit. 

•  The  great  majority  of  new  cars  will  burn  either  unleaded  gas  or  "reg- 
ular" gas. 

★  ★  ★ 

This  is  the  time  of  year  to  think  about  the  state  of  your  family's  eyesight. 

•  If  you  have  youngsters  in  school  or  college  who  wear  glasses:  1)  be 
sure  that  the  glasses  are  right,  and  2)  consider  very  seriously  equipping  your 
brood  with  safety  or  plastic  glasses — preferably  with  flame-resistant  frames. 
The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  safety  or  plastic  lenses  won't  shatter  into  [ 
needle-like  fragments  if  an  object  strikes  them.  I 

•  If  you  yourself  are  35  or  over,  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  urges  you  to  take  a  glaucoma  test  every  two  years.  Glaucoma 

is  the  destruction  of  nerve  cells  in  the  eye  because  of  a  buildup  of  excess  i 
fluid.  If  detected  in  time,  glaucoma  can  be  arrested  quite  simply  (via  eye  j 
drops),  although  any  damage  up  to  that  point  is  peiTnanent.  If  neglected, 
glaucoma  may  require  an  operation  as  the  only  alternative  to  a  loss  of  vision. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  huge  rise  in  wage  rates  lately  is  your  tip-off  that  you  will  see  little — 
if  any — relief  from  inflation  the  rest  of  the  year.  Specifically: 

FOOD:  Supplies  of  meat  and  eggs  are  good,  so  you  may  get  a  slight  break 
here.  Sugar  and  coffee  will  stay  high. 

CLOTHING:  Prices  will  continue  to  rise  at  an  annual  rate  of  4%  to  5%. 

DURABLES:  Costs  have  been  zooming  in  this  area,  but  sales  have  been 
slow  and  inventories  are  high,  so  watch  for  bargains  as  retailers  try  to 
unload. 

TRANSPORTATION:  Prices  still  are  on  the  way  up  (note,  for  instance, 
that  tire  tags  have  been  hiked  5%  to  6%  again). 
HOUSING:  Everything  is  skyrocketing. 
SERVICES:  Same  situation;  still  soaring. 

★  ★  ★ 

Notes  of  the  month: 

MOONLIGHTING:  About  4  million  workers  now  hold  dual  jobs,  mainly 
to  make  ends  meet.  What  does  a  moonlighter  do  on  his  second  job?  Usually 
he  works  in  service,  finance,  agriculture  or  retail  trade. 

TRAVEL:  If  you're  going  to  the  American  Legion  National  Convention 
this  month  (Aug.  28-Sept.  3),  consider  these  tips  from  the  American  Society 
of  Travel  Agents:  Two  pieces  of  small  luggage  rather  than  one  large  bag  are 
easier  to  carry;  put  liquids  and  shoes  in  plastic  bags  so  they  can't  soil  your 
clothes;  keep  pajamas,  robe,  slippers  and  a  towel  near  the  top  of  the  suitcase 
where  you  can  get  at  them  quickly;  don't  overpack. 

By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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THIS  IS  A  TRUE  STORY' 

All  details  in  our  file  H37S9.  Only  the  name 
of  the  Universal  graduate  has  been  changed 
to  respect  his  desire  for  privacy  .  .  .  Ed. 


HOW  TED  VERNON  AVERAGES 

$20,000  WORKING 

6  MONTHS  AYEAR  ":=<,r° " 


When  Ted  Vernon*  walked  to  a  mailbox  that  day  in  his 
small  home  town,  the  things  he  wanted  seemed  far  beyond 
his  reach.  Like  lots  more  money,  freedom  from  his  dead-end 
job,  independence  and  security,  a  new  future. 

Chances  looked  dim.  Ted  had  no  college.  His  only  experience 
was  his  old  job.  And  he  was  already  past  40. 

Yet,  when  Ted  Vernon  mailed  his  envelope,  everything  he 
dreamed  of  suddenly  became  possible.  It  was  the  single  most 
profitable  act  of  his  life.  Yet  all  he  did  was  mail  a  coupon  like 
the  one  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

Free  book  put  Ted  on  road  to  big  income 

The  coupon  brought  Ted  the  same  fascinating  Free  Book 
you  can  have  in  just  a  few  days.  It's  an  eye  opener!  It  tells  the 
story  of  a  world  of  opportunity  all  around  you  in  the  booming 
Accident  Investigation  field. 

It  was  all  new  to  Ted.  He"d  hardly  even  heard  of  Accident 
Investigation.  Yet  Ted  Vernon  felt  he  had  found  his  perfect 
opportunity. 

And  he  had!  Soon  Ted  was  forging  ahead  fast  in  his  new 
exciting  career.  His  first  full  year  he  made  $14,768.72.  Since 
then  he's  averaging  $20,000  working  about  six  months  a  year. 
The  rest  of  the  time  he  relaxes  and  takes  it  easy. 

He  learned  secrets  of  success  in  30  minutes 

Ted  skimmed  through  Universal's  Free  Book  in  30  minutes 
and  changed  his  life.  He  learned  many  money-making  facts! 
But  the  three  big  points  that  headed  Ted  to  his  success  are: 

•  Accident  Investigation  is  a  $19  billion  dollar  industry  boom- 
ing to  new  heights  every  year.  It's  safe  from  layoff,  recessions 
and  automation — accidents  continue  no  matter  what. 

•  More  men  are  urgently  needed  to  investigate  some  22 
million  accidents  each  year. 

•  For  more  than  20  years,  Universal's  training-by-mail  has 
been  the  path  to  success  for  thousands  of  men  in  this  high-pay 
field. 

So  there  it  was — the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  Ted  grabbed 
it — fast.  He  enrolled  for  Universal's  by-mail  training  at  the 
mere  cost  of  cigarette  money. 

It  was  surprisingly  easy.  Ted  simply  studied  his  brief,  inter- 
esting lessons  at  home  in  his  spare  time,  at  his  own  pace.  He 
didn't  risk  a  single  paycheck  because  he  kept  right  on  with  his 
old  job  until  he  could  start  making  money  quickly  in  Accident 
Investigation. 

Ted  Vernon's  income  is  unusually  high  and  not  typical  of  the 
industry.  He's  a  busy  specialist  in  storm  loss  adjusting.  But  it 
does  show  the  big  potential  in  this  great  field  even  for  men 
with  no  college  and  no  experience.  Read  these  reports  from 
recent  Universal  students: 

"My  income  has  more  than  doubled." 

— /.  T.  Woodruff  of  Louisiana. 
"Thanks  to  you,  I  was  contacted  by  17  top  companies." 

— Donald  Doris  of  Illinois, 


"My  income  averages  $1,200  to  $2,000  a  month." 

—Ed  Crouch  of  California. 
"A  raise  every  three  months  for  the  next  two  years,  plus  new  car 
and  expense  account." 

—  Oscar  Singlelary  of  Georgia. 

"My  salary  has  increased  by  63%." 

— Marcel  Roy,  Canada. 

Send  for  your  free  opportunity  book  today 

Mail  coupon  below  to  get  your  Free  Book  that  started  Ted 
Vernon  to  big-money  success.  Read  about  the  exciting  full  time 
or  part  time  opportunities.  Stories  of  successful  Universal 
students  with  names  and  locations;  about  Universal's  Free 
Placement  Service  which  places  more  men  in  the  field  tlian  any 
other  school.  How  to  start  your  own  full  or  part  time  business. 

But  act  quickly.  Take  the  first  step  to  the  big  money  field. 
Mail  your  coupon  today. 


MAIL  NOW  FOR  YOUR  BIG,  FREE  BOOK 

Universal  Schools,  Dept.  AL-9 
6801  HlllcresI,  Dallas,  Texas  75205 

Please  rush  my  Free  Book  on  earnings  and  oppor- 
tunities in  Accident  Investigation.  No  obligation. 
No  salesman  will  call. 


Name. 


.Age. 


Address. 
City  


.State. 


Zip 

.Code. 


[fit] 
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The  Truth  About 
The  VA  Hospitals 

Are  VA  hospitals  neglectful  of  their 
patients,  as  charged  in  Life  magazine? 


By  R.  B.  PITKIN,  Editor,  The  American  Legion  Magazine 

THE  American  Legion  has  been  getting  distress  signals  from  members  asking 
if  a  story  about  the  1 66  U.S.  Veterans  Administration  hospitals  in  the  May 
22,  1970.  issue  of  Life  magazine  is  accurate  or  misleading. 

In  a  dozen  pictures  Life  showed  ten  scenes  in  the  spinal  injury  center  of 
the  Bronx  VA  hospital  in  New  York  and  two  in  the  Wadsworth  VA  hospital 
in  Los  Angeles.  They  are  two  of  the  oldest  hospitals  in  the  system,  both  rated 
inadequate  by  the  VA  and  slated  for  eventual  remodeling  or  replacement. 
Life's  photos  i.nd  much  of  its  text  portrayed  callous  neglect  of  paralyzed  vet- 
erans, staff  lipathy.  filth,  rat  infestation  and  disarray.  VA  patients  were  called 
"Our  Forsjottcn  Wounded,""  and  Life  said  that  to  be  put  in  a  VA  hospital  was 
"An  Assignment  to  Neglect.'"  Paralyzed  patients  were  shown  lying  exposed 
and  mainly  naked  in  open  wards;  stripped  of  privacy  and  dignity;  left  aban- 
doned and  undried  in  a  shower;  having  to  aid  one  another  for  lack  of  staff 

VA  HDSITI  AI.,  MEMPHIS 


A  14  channel  cardiac  monitoring  system  in  the  Memphis  VA 
hospital.  VA  research  Is  in  the  forefront  of  development  and 
use  of  advanced  techniques,  equipment. 
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. . .  A  look  at  typical  scenes 
in  the  spinal  injury  center 
of  the  Bronx  VA  hospital. 


Joseph  Posik,  paralyzed  in  all  four  limbs,  typewrites  using  a  mouth 
stick,  to  the  admiration  of  nurse's  aid  Mary  Fleming  in  the  Bronx  VA 
hospital.  Posik  has  won  Freedoms  Foundation  awards  and  writing 
contests.  Big  roll  of  paper  feeds  machine. 


attention;  lying  with  garbage  pails  beside  what  seemed  to  be 
their  beds;  or  left  helpless  for"up  to  four  hours" to  be  attended 
for  enemas.  This  story  overgeneralized  and  misshaped  a  real 
situation  that  is  neither  good  nor  typical  of  VA  hospitals.  As  a 
generality,  it  better  fitted  the  pre-WW2  VA  hospitals,  then  run 
as  a  civil  service  bureaucracy  that  was  scrapped  in  1946.  The 
Administrator  of  the  VA,  Donald  E.  Johnson,  of  Iowa,  ad- 
vised Life's  editors  that  the  photos  were  staged.  Life  denied  it, 
and  "staged"  might  suggest  actors  and  false  settings.  The 
patients  were  real  and  the  hospitals  were  real.  But  nurses,  aides 
and  patients  in  the  spinal  injury  center  of  the  old  Bronx  hos- 
pital have  described  some  posing,  arranging  and  miscaption- 
ing,  if  not  "staging." 
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At  Bronx  VA  hospital,  Corrective  Therapist  Richard  Carter  (left)  helps 
Vietnam  paraplegic  Matthew  Raible  to  stand  erect.  It  was  a  great  day  for 
both  of  them.  Until  this  June  Raible  hadn't  stood  since  paralyzed  by  a 
Viet  Cong  mortar  in  May  1968.  These  photos  are  unposed  candids. 


Life's  cover  photo  showed  a  forlorn  patient  sitting  slumped 
forward  and  unattended  in  a  wheelchair,  hair  hanging  over 
his  face,  stripped  to  the  waist  in  a  dingy  ward — the  picture 
of  despair.  This  view  was  shot  once,  says  one  nursing  aid, 
when  she  was  giving  the  paralyzed  patient  a  bed  bath.  She  was 
interrupted  to  have  the  patient  posed  alone  before  she  could 
put  on  his  jacket  and  comb  his  hair.  But  another  employee 
says  that  the  published  photo  was  taken  on  another  occasion 
when  the  patient  was  in  the  midst  of  being  dressed,  then  pic- 
tured without  his  attendant.  It  appeared  under  the  heading 
"Our  Forgotten  Wounded." 

A  two-page  photo  of  the  same  patient,  alone  and  appar- 
ently abandoned  in  a  shower,  was  captioned  ".  .  .  waiting 
helplessly  to  be  dried."  He  was  waiting  helplessly  while  a 
Life  crew  interrupted  his  shower,  according  to  his  attendant. 
The  attendant  said  he  was  shampooing  the  patient  when  he 
was  asked  to  step  aside  for  a  picture  of  just  the  patient.  Two 
other  attendants  confirmed  that  description.  Several  patients 
said  that  being  left  alone  in  the  shower  would  be  a  rare  thing. 


The  enema  room,  shown  in  Life  with  several  garbage  pails  pulled 
out  into  room,  and  patients  exposed.  This  is  the  actual  plan 
with  pails  behind  left  curtain  and  a  patient  on  a  Stryker  frame 
given  privacy  by  curtain  at  right. 


Carter  announces  that  Raible  has  set  a  record  by  standing  for  more 
than  eight  minutes.  The  strain  shows  on  Matt. 


Raible    grittily    extends    his    record     Carter  tenderly  helps  Matt  back 
several  more  minutes.  to  his  chair,  exhausted. 


pital,  where  paralyzed  patients  who  have  lost  the  nerve  re- 
sponses of  their  colons  must  sometimes  lie  for  hours  on  "Stry- 
ker  frames"  for  an  enema  to  work,  described  some  other 
photos  in  the  taking.  An  employee  said  that  the  picture-tak- 
ing crew  hauled  a  garbage  pail  away  from  a  curtained  corner 
and  put  it  by  one  of  the  patients  dozing  on  a  Stryker  frame, 
whose  curtain  was  not  pulled  around  it.  The  photo  crew,  said 
one  patient,  moved  a  garbage  pail  lid  and  added  refuse  to  the 
pail.  The  patient  on  the  near  frame  said  he  awoke  to  find 
a  strange  wheelchair  patient  offering  him  a  cigarette,  one 
garbage  pail  heaped  and  placed  by  his  frame,  and  cameras 
snapping.  As  the  photo  appeared,  the  cigarette  scene  seemed 
to  reinforce  the  idea  that  the  patients  could  not  get  staff 
members  to  light  cigarettes,  while  the  garbage  pails  sup- 
ported Life's  phrase  "a  medical  slum."  Another  patient  said 
that  he  was  awakened  on  his  Stryker  frame  with  an  offer  of 
a  cigarette,  but  explained  he  didn't  smoke.  Life's  caption 
said  that  these  patients  were  "awaiting  treatment"  and  "be- 
cause of  overcrowding,  they  must  share  a  corner  with  gar- 
bage pails,"  and  did  not  identify  it  as  the  enema  room. 
They  were  not  awaiting  treatment.  The  patients  on  frames 


were  waiting  for  their  enemas  to  work.  The  man  offering 
the  cigarette  seemed  to  be  truly  crowding  the  scene  and  he 
was  apparently  invited  in  by  the  photo  crew  to  offer  the 
cigarette.  The  garbage  pails  were  in  the  enema  room  be- 
cause they  have  to  be,  to  receive  its  unpleasant  product  which 
is  then  removed  by  the  housekeeping  department  of  the  hos- 
pital. But  some  say  they  also  collect  general  ward  refuse. 

Another  Life  photo  heightened  the  idea  that  if  the  patients 
don't  tend  to  one  another,  nobody  will.  It  showed  a  wheel- 
chair patient  throwing  a  sheet  over  a  bed  patient,  and  Life 
explained  to  its  readers  that  "...  a  totally  crippled  patient 
must  depend  on  a  buddy  who  still  has  the  use  of  his  arms 
to  get  a  sheet  thrown  over  him."  When  the  picture  appeared 
in  Life  the  "totally  crippled  patient"  was  dismayed.  He  has 
been  a  paraplegic  for  26  years,  has  full  use  of  his  arms,  lives 
alone  in  an  apartment,  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  and 
was  then  in  the  Bronx  VA  hospital  temporarily  for  ulcer 
surgery.  The  sheet  throwing,  he  said,  was  horseplay  indulged 
in  at  the  request  of  the  photographer.  He  said  he  did  not 
want  a  sheet  and  could  have  gotten  one  if  he  did. 

Life  said  of  quadriplegic  patient  Marke  Dumpert,  who 


R.  B.  PITKIN 


IMS  m  m  USE 
•BT  mm  cfiio- 

Mil  PiTOTS  OIT 


Patient  David  Torres  works  on  a  portrait  in  the  art  department. 
Not  a  part  of  the  spinal  injury  center,  its  facilities  and  instruc- 
tion are  available  to  all  Bronx  VA  patients. 


This  billiard  room  is  exclusively  for  spinal  injury  patients.  Paraplegic  Phil 
Yadanga,  wounded  with  25th  Division  in  Korea,  shows  head  nurse  Mrs. 
Zelma  Canning  how  he  shoots.  She  was  a  WW2  Navy  nurse  on  Guam. 
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was  featured  in  many  of  its  photos,  that  "Dumpert  hopes 
lo  finish  high  school,  and  has  a  dream  of  becoming  a  lawyer, 
despite  his  disability.  But  his  will  to  struggle  has  been  seri- 
ously impaired  by  neglect  and  frustration." 

From  this  it  is  not  apparent  that  the  Bronx  VA  hospital 
has  a  five-man  educational  therapy  department  or  that  about 
the  time  the  Life  story  appeared  Dumpert  was  completing 
six  months  of  instruction  in  grammar,  literature,  math,  social 
studies  and  science  under  blind  staff  instructor  Anthony  Ali- 
verti.  Dumpert  sailed  through  with  no  grade  under  90.  He 
has  received  his  New  York  State  High  School  Equivalency 
Certificate  and  had  admission  applications  in  with  several 
colleges  last  spring.  He  has  learned  to  type  and  to  turn  pages 
while  reading,  using  a  mouth  stick. 

ON  THESE  PAGES  and  ou  our  cover  are  shown  pictures 
of  41  of  the  VA  hospitals,  and  there  are  125  more,  with 
new  ones  going  up.  No  view,  either  accurate  or  distorted, 
of  just  one  section  of  one  hospital  can  well  serve  readers 
as  either  a  good  or  a  bad  portrait  of  the  whole  system.  The 
spinal  injury  center  in  the  Bronx  is  about  1/ 1250th  of  the 
whole. 

The  VA  hospital  system  today  is  made  up  of  ( 1 )  the  dwin- 
dling remains  of  an  old.  pre- 1946  system,  and  (2)  a  growing 
new  system  of  some  of  the  finest  hospitals  in  the  world. 

Starting  in  1946,  the  new  system  began  to  replace  the 
old.  In  25  years,  82  brand  new  hospitals  have  been  added, 
either  as  additions  or  to  replace  older  hospitals.  These  arc, 
without  exception,  magnificent.  During  the  same  period,  31 
of  the  older  hospitals  have  undergone  modern  additions  and 
renovations.  A  total  of  106  of  the  new  and  the  improved 


hospitals  are  rated  "adequate"  by  the  VA.  It  is  a  modest 
use  of  the  word.  Few  if  any  community  hospitals  can  match 
them  in  either  their  facilities  or  the  quality  of  medical  care 
they  give.  They  are  on  a  par  with,  or  superior  to,  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  great  medical  centers  here  and  abroad.  Sixty 
hospitals  in  the  system  are  rated  "inadequate"  by  the  VA. 
Of  them  eight  are  rated  as  "obsolete"  and  are  in  line,  with 
six  more  of  the  "inadequates."  for  the  speediest  replacement 
possible  under  the  ponderous  legislative  and  budgeting  pace 
of  the  Congress.  Replacing  these  14  is  a  project  that  will 
stretch  well  into  the  1980s  at  the  present  pace. 

The  Bronx  hospital  is  among  the  60  "inadequates"  but  not 
among  the  eight  "obsoletes. "  It  is  well  located  for  patients 
and  to  command  the  services  of  good  doctors.  It  is  poorly 
located  to  attract  nurses,  nursing  aides,  attendants,  and  others 
whose  VA  pay  has  not  been  up  to  the  high  living  costs 
in  New  York  City.  The  building's  interior  is  a  fright  as  a 
piece  of  hospital  architecture.  It  was  built  as  a  huge  Catho- 
lic orphanage  between  1901  and  1903.  It  was  taken  over  as 
a  veterans  hospital  in  1922,  and  D  Wing  was  added  in  1940. 
Of  nearly  1,000  patients  on  any  one  day,  from  90  to  95 
may  be  spinal  injury  cases.  It  is  a  general  hospital,  and  in- 
cludes psychiatric  and  tubercular  patients.  None  of  the  staff 
there  is  "neglecting"  the  patients,  but  the  interior  design 
heaps  inconveniences  on  the  whole  staff,  which  is  seriously 
shorthanded. 

The  devotion  of  this  staff,  from  Director  Dr.  Abraham  M. 
Kleinman.  down,  while  working  shorthanded  .  .  .  working 
shorthanded  in  an  antiquated  building  never  designed  for 
hospital  use,  impresses  everyone  who  comes  to  take  a  fair 
look.  An  aide  to  Senator  Bob  Dole,  of  Kansas,  who  went 
there  to  double  check  the  Life  story,  put  it  in  a  nutshell  in  a 
brief  report  saying  that  the  staff  was  absorbing  the  chief 


This  Bronx  picture  is  posed.  Patient  Thomas  Gary  (left)  in- 
sisted on  it  to  show  the  care  that  Corrective  Therapist  James 


Ford  (right)  gives  him.  At  right,  Ford  assists  another  spinal  in- 
jury patient  to  do  pushups  for  arm  and  abdominal  development. 
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POPLAR  BLUFF,  MO. 


ASPINWALL,  PA. 


ALEXANDRIA,  LA. 


Marke  Dumpert  gets  roars  of  laughter  from  Bronx  VA  hos- 
pital corrective  therapy  staff  and  patients  with  a  joke  about 
the  Marine  Corps.  Though  paralyzed  in  all  four  limbs  and 
often  depressed  by  his  injury  and  the  hospital  staff  shortages, 
he  has  not  lost  his  sense  of  humor. 


punishment  of  the  hospital's  handicaps  and  sparing  the  pa- 
tients from  most  of  it. 

Many  of  the  paraplegic  patients  (legs  paralyzed  but  arms 
normal)  speak  well  of  their  care  there.  Life  would  have 
rated  undiluted  applause  had  it  stuck  to  a  valid  point  it 
made  about  the  need  for  more  help,  especially  for  quadri- 
plegics, instead  of  charging  neglect  at  the  hospital  and 
identifying  exaggerated  Bronx  conditions  with  the  whole  VA 
system.  A  quadriplegic  cannot  move  from  his  neck  down,  and 
there  is  no  way  that  a  staff  can  absorb  the  punishment  that 
undermanning  inflicts  upon  quads.  They  must  literally  ask 
to  have  their  noses  scratched,  to  be  rolled  over  in  bed.  to 
be  attended  for  every  least  thing.  They  need  attendants  to 
do  for  them  the  little  things  that  the  un-paralyzed  do  for 
themselves  without  even  thinking  about  it.  Lacking  constant 
attendance,  they  do  not  merely  suffer  physical  discomfort,  but 
mental  torment.  To  be  a  beggar  to  have  your  nose  scratched 
when  it  itches  is  not  just  itching.  To  have  to  wait  even  five 
minutes  is  humiliation  at  your  helplessness. 

On  these  pages  we  show  a  photo  of  John  Pearo,  in  the 
Bronx  hospital,  a  quad  except  for  slight  use  of  his  right  hand. 
He  was  provided  with  an  electric  wheelchair,  with  a  control 
in  his  right  hand.  Nurse  A.T,  Campion,  RN,  who  served 
five  years  on  the  famous  international  hospital  training  ship 
SS  Hope,  asked  him  if  he'd  run  his  wheelchair  for  our  cam- 
era. He  tooled  up  and  down  the  hall,  zooming  from  within 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  of  one  wall  to  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
of  the  other,  wreathed  in  smiles.  "  What  did  the  chair  mean 


to  you?"  asked  Miss  Campion.  "It  gave  me  my  liberty  back," 
he  told  us.  "Before  then  I  had  to  scream  for  everything." 
Marke  Dumpert,  who  cannot  use  either  hand,  now  has  a 
wheelchair  run  by  a  microswitch  in  his  mouth. 

There  were  not  enough  people  in  the  Bronx  VA  hospital 
over  the  last  two  years  to  give  the  quads  the  full  attendance 
they  need,  thanks  jointly  to  a  staff  reduction  harking  back 
to  the  1968  budget,  and  to  recruiting  problems  in  New  York. 
Congressional  committees  got  going  in  1969  to  raise  the  bud- 
get, and  President  Nixon  pledged  himself  to  an  increase 
in  budget  and  more  staff  last  April  2. 

The  problem  of  more  help  is  not  an  easy  one  to  solve. 
The  VA  pay  scale  for  various  attendants  is  good  for  many 
areas  of  the  country,  but  low  for  New  York  and  other  metro- 
politan areas  where  living  costs  are  high.  Most  of  the  Bronx 
employees  stay  on  more  out  of  dedication  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  kind  of  service  they  are  rendering  than  for  the 
financial  rewards.  The  place  is  seriously  undermanned  for 
the  evening  and  night  shifts,  partly  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  recruiting  at  all.  partly  because  of  unattractive  hours,  and 
partly  because  of  insufficient  budgeting  by  Congress. 


Quadriplegic  John  Pearo  at  Bronx  VA  hospital.  Having  a 
little  use  of  his  right  hand,  he  was  given  an  electric  wheel- 
chair, "It  gave  me  my  liberty  back,"  said  Pearo,  who  could 
not  move  anywhere  without  an  attendant,  but  now  tools 
around  the  halls  on  his  own. 
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The  American  Legion,  other  veterans  organizations,  and 
many  members  of  Congress  have  loudly  insisted  on  more 
adequate  operating  budgets,  particularly  for  personnel  and 
the  putting  into  use  of  new  medical  equipment.  In  the  May 
issue  of  this  magazine.  National  Commander  J.  Milton  Pat- 
rick asked  every  Legionnaire  and  Legion  Post  to  write  their 
Congressmen  to  ask  them  to  support  "sufficient  VA  funds 
to  keep  the  high  quality  of  care  that  has  been  famous  for 
20  years."  He  advised  Legionnaires  that  "the  start  of  decay" 
was  showing  "due  to  repeated  cutbacks  in  staff.  .  ." 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  Legionnaires  and 
Posts  actually  wrote  to  their  legislators.  Congressmen  badly 
need  evidence  of  grass  roots  support  in  order  to  front 
for  an  adequate  VA  budget. 

Over  the  years,  the  American  press  has  been  largely  apa- 
thetic or  hostile  to  VA  appropriations,  and  has  either  sup- 
ported cutbacks  or  failed  to  oppose  them.  Some  of  the  roots 
of  the  present  difficulties  within  the  system  hark  back  to 
1965,  when  President  Johnson  ordered  a  large-scale  slash 
in  the  VA  hospital  system.  The  veterans  organizations  and 
many  members  of  Congress  bitterly  opposed  the  order,  and 
within  six  months  President  Johnson  rescinded  half  of  the 
slash,  while  putting  the  other  half  into  effect.  Thereafter,  he 
supported  many  veterans  programs,  and  initiated  beneficial 
legislation,  though  he  presided  over  a  1968  staff  cutback  that 
is  the  main  cause  of  the  present  problems. 

An  examination  of  Life's  issues  during  the  six  months 
battle  in  1965  shows  that  it  was  editorially  silent  on  the 
whole  issue.  This  could  be  called  a  form  of  "neglect"  by 
the  press,  but  at  least  it  wasn't  hostility.  The  New  York  Times 
and  some  other  major  newspapers  supported  the  cutbacks  and 
characterized  the  opposition  to  them  offered  by  the  veterans 
organizations  with  the  usual  cliches  about  greedy  veterans. 
With  year-in-year-out  apathy  and  hostility  in  the  more  in- 
fluential press,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  Congressmen  to  do  right  by  disabled  veterans  in 
the  annual  tugging  and  hauling  over  the  federal  budget.  All 
who  care  should  give  them  tangible  support,  which  costs  6^ 
postage. 

Congress  should,  but  seems  unwilling  to,  take  a  step  that 
would  especially  help  situations  like  that  in  the  Bronx.  It 
should  recognize  differences  in  local  living  costs,  and  permit 
hospital  pay  scales  that  are  pegged  to  a  local  cost-of-living 
index.  Wherever  living  costs  are  high,  VA  hospitals  are  seri- 
ously handicapped  in  recruiting  needed  staff.  With  many 
categories  of  good  hospital  personnel  in  short  supply  every- 
where, the  inability  to  be  competitive  locally  is  a  drawback 
to  a  hospital  which  is  immediately  reflected  in  what  it  can 
do  for  patients. 

Much  closer  to  the  Time-Life  Building  in  New  York  than 
the  Bronx  hospital  is  the  magnificent  Manhattan  VA  hos- 
pital, opened  in  1954.  It  was  not  represented  in  Life's  story, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  finest  general  hospitals  on  earth.  Its  com- 
petition for  that  ranking  includes  many  of  the  other  newer 
VA  hospitals.  But,  as  its  Director,  John  Sheehan,  told  this 
writer,  it  is  the  very  devil  to  recruit  some  of  the  needed 
people. 

"Private  hospitals  simply  raise  the  rates  they  charge  to 
patients  and  pay  what  they  have  to  for  help.  We  are  tied 
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to  a  nationwide  pay-scale,  which  is  pretty  good  in  some  places 
but  not  here  in  New  York,"  Sheehan  told  us. 

Nevertheless,  the  Manhattan  hospital  has  to  be  seen  to 
be  believed.  We  accosted  a  patient  in  one  of  its  sparkling 
halls  who  was  just  up  and  about  after  eye  surgery.  "Do 
you  have  any  complaints  about  this  place?"  he  was  asked. 
He  exploded.  "Anyone  who  complains  about  this  place  ought 
to  be  kicked  out!"  We  then  identified  ourselves  as  the 
editor  of  this  magazine  and  gave  him  a  chance  to  voice  any 
gripe  to  4V2  million  readers.  He  identified  himself  as  Law- 
rence McShay,  of  Towaco,  N.J.,  a  71st  Infantry  Regiment 
veteran  of  the  WW2  European  theater.  "I  mean  it,"  he  said. 
"Everything  about  this  hospital  in  fantastic.  It's  my  second 
time  in.  I  was  here  three  years  ago,  on  my  deathbed  with 
pneumonia  and  complications,  and  these  people  saved  my 
life."  It  says  something  when  an  infantryman  of  any  war 
passes  up  a  chance  to  gripe. 

When  Life  accompanied  its  gloomy,  special-effect  photos 
with  its  message  that  assignment  "to  a  VA  hospital"  is  an 
"Assignment  to  Neglect,"  the  copies  circulated  in  Vietnam 
created  in  some  of  the  servicemen  there  a  dread  of  ever  hav- 
ing to  go  to  a  VA  hospital.  Perhaps  McShay's  belligerent 
defense  of  the  Manhattan  hospital  may  reassure  them.  Cer- 
tainly any  veteran  or  serviceman  who  either  must  or  may  go 
to  a  VA  hospital  some  day  should  not  be  given  a  bogie-man 
image  of  what  awaits  him  there.  Needless  fear  of  the  institu- 
tion is  not  good  for  someone  who  is  already  sick  or  disabled. 
One's  own  spirits  and  outlook  are  an  important  part  of  res- 
toration to  good  health,  while  dread  and  fear  make  sickness 
and  disability  worse. 

Even  the  gloom  of  the  old  Bronx  building  and  the  bur- 
dens caused  by  its  undermanning  are  pierced  by  the  tender- 
ness and  devotion  of  the  overtaxed  staff,  the  good  humor  of 
many  of  the  patients  and  their  appreciation  of  the  excellence 
of  their  medical  care  and  training  in  the  face  of  handicaps. 
One  of  the  quadriplegics  there  who  was  featured  in  Life  is 
back  at  his  own  request  after  having  been  transferred  to  an- 
other hospital  in  a  better  building. 

Richard  Carter  is  shown  here  in  completely  candid  and 
undirected  photos  on  pages  8  and  9  as  he  helps  paraplegic 
Matt  Raible  break  his  standing-up  record  after  two  years  off 
his  feet.  Carter  has  been  a  corrective  therapist  in  the  spinal 
injury  center  at  the  Bronx  hospital  for  eight  years.  "The  pay 
isn't  too  much,"  he  says,  "but  helping  these  fellows  gives  you 
satisfactions  that  are  hard  to  find  in  other  work."  Carter  looks 
as  if  he  might  have  passed  up  the  world  heavyweight  champ- 
ionship, he  is  so  burly  and  powerful.  But  the  tenderness  with 
which  he  helps  Raible  shines  through  in  our  candid  photos 
of  their  regular  exercise  session  of  1 1  a.m.,  June  24. 

Equally  attentive  to  the  patients  is  Carter's  corrective 
therapy  teammate,  James  Ford.  On  page  10  we  show  a 
posed  picture  of  Ford  exercising  paraplegic  Thomas  Gary. 
The  photo  is  posed  because  Gary  insisted  that  we  pose  it, 
so  proud  was  he  of  the  care  that  Ford  gives  him.  Beside  it, 
we  show  an  unposed  picture  of  Ford  putting  another  para- 
plegic through  his  arm-exercise  paces.  Ford  holds  up  the 
patient's  useless  legs  while  the  patient  builds  up  his  arm  and 
abdominal  strength  with  pushups. 

Vietnam  servicemen  may  believe  a  statement  in  Life,  at- 
tributed to  Marke  Dumpert,  that  even  the  GI  humor  that 

(Continued  on  page  14) 


CENES  IN  iSew  York^s  Manhattan  VA  hospital.  Above, 
patient  Franklin  Johnson  and  nurse  Audrey  Foy,  RIS, 
in  the  hemodialysis  unit,  which  now  gives  '"'^artificial  kid- 
ney blood  cleansings"  to  17  patients  twice  a  week.  With- 
out this  or  a  kidney  transplant,  such  patients  cannot 
live.  This  hospital  is  now  readying  to  do  kidney  ami 
other  organ  transplants.  Some  other  VA  hospitals,  such 
as  Mashville  and  Los  Angeles,  have  been  doing  kidney 
transplants  for  some  years.  At  left,  the  Manhattan  VA 
intensive  coronary  care  unit.  Critical  heart  patients'* 
heartbeats  are  constantly  monitored  on  panels  so  nurse 
Birdie  Hanson,  RI\,  can  keep  an  eye  on  all  of  them.  In 
addition,  a  serious  aberration  would  sound  an  alarm. 
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men  can  indulge  in  under  fire  is  impossible  in  the  Bronx 
hospital.  In  Life's  photos  of  Dumpert  he  appears  as  a  tired, 
dispirited  man.  In  its  shower  room  photo  he  seems  to  be  at 
least  40  years  old.  In  its  cover  photo  where  his  dressing  was 
interrupted  he  seems  forlorn  and  forsaken.  On  page  1 1  we 
show  an  unposed  photo  of  Dumpert  who  has  just  cracked 
a  joke  about  the  Marine  Corps  that  set  the  corrective  therapy 
patients  and  staff  roaring  with  laughter.  That's  what  Carter 
and  Raible  are  laughing  at  in  the  first  photo  of  them  on 
page  8.  Dumpert  is  actually  bright,  alert,  21,  good-looking, 
well  groomed,  and,  when  not  depressed  by  his  terrible  injury 
or  the  shorthandedness  of  the  hospital,  has  a  sharp  sense 
of  humor.  He  participates  in  many  of  the  regularly  sched- 
uled parties  and  special  events  that  the  Bronx  hospital  puts 
on  for  its  spinal  injury  patients.  Thus  on  May  22  he  was  one 
of  a  party  of  six  who  were  taken  to  Aqueduct  for  a  day  at 
the  horseraces  in  a  special  bus  with  a  hydraulic  lift  which  is 
regularly  used  to  take  the  spinal  injury  cases  on  outings  in 
the  New  York  area. 

None  of  this  is  said  to  make  the  life  of  the  spinal  injur\' 
cases  or  the  old  Bronx  hospital  a  bed  of  roses,  but  simply 
to  tell  it  as  it  is,  in  balance.  It  is  nothing  short  of  a  shame 
that  these  patients,  especially  those  who  cannot  use  their 
arms,  do  not  have  more  attendants — but  it  is  preposterous 
to  pretend  that  they  are  '"assigned  to  neglect"  or  that  life  is 
better  under  fire  in  Vietnam  than  in  a  VA  hospital.  What  is 
better  is  to  be  whole  rather  than  disabled,  a  fact  without 
bearing  on  the  VA  hospitals. 

Two  other  statements  in  Life  that  could  dismay  a  pros- 
pective VA  patient  need  attention.  One  was  that  a  totally 
paralyzed  veteran  had  lain  on  one  side  in  bed  without  any- 
one coming  to  turn  him  over  from  6  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  In  that 
period  there  is  a  mandatory  full  day's  schedule  to  be  carried 
out.  The  statement  could  only  have  referred  to  the  refusal 
of  an  emotionally  upset  patient  to  let  anyone  touch  him 
(which  has  happened)  and  not  to  a  refusal  of  the  staff 
to  offer  help.  The  daily  routine  at  the  Bronx,  as  in  all  hos- 
pitals, gets  under  way  at  what  often  seems  an  ungodly  hour 
of  the  morning  for  many  patients.  Nobody  lies  in  bed  un- 
attended all  day  except  at  his  own  insistence.  And  when  that 
happens  it  is  a  staff  emergency  that  can  go  all  the  way  up 
to  the  director  if  the  head  nurse  cannot  persuade  the  patient 
to  accept  care. 

And  again,  Life  said  of  the  enema  room  for  spinal  injury 
cases  that  "patients  wait  up  to  four  hours  to  be  attended  by 
a  single  aide."  Things  are  not  that  bad.  The  whole  enema 
process  for  patients  with  nerveless  colons  is  a  tedious,  un- 
pleasant bore  for  patients  and  attendants  alike,  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  injury.  Four  hours  is  maximum  for  the  whole 
process,  from  being  wheeled  to  the  enema  room  to  being 
returned  to  bed  after  a  shower.  Most  of  this  exasperating 
time  is  spent  lying  on  the  Stryker  frame  waiting  for  the 
enema  to  work,  a  process  that  not  Life,  Congress  or  the 
VA  can  speed  up.  Nobody  waits  four  hours,  or  three  hours, 
or  two  hours,  or  one  hour  "to  be  attended"  for  an  enema. 
Two  to  3'/2  hours  is  more  common  for  the  entire  process. 
The  quads  learn  to  doze  off  or  fall  fast  asleep  while  on  the 
frame,  as  two  of  them  have  stated  they  were  doing  when 
awakened  by  the  Life  crew  for  the  garbage  pail,  cigarette- 
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offer  scene.  According  to  several  Bronx  patients,  the  worst 
delay  while  awaiting  an  enema  is  not  traceable  to  staff  neg- 
lect, but  to  the  slowness  of  the  enemas  of  those  ahead  of 
them  to  work.  A  nerveless  colon  does  not  react  normally. 

Just  as  the  revolutionary  successful  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis with  drugs  was  a  VA  development,  so  the  Veterans 
Administration  is  largely  responsible  for  the  enormous  ad- 
vances of  the  last  quarter-century  in  the  care  and  training 
of  paraplegics,  quadriplegics,  and  amputees.  Most  WWl 
quadriplegics  were  dead  within  five  years  of  the  war.  Many 
WW2  quadriplegics  are  going  strong  today  after  25  years. 
Nobody  has  ever  found  a  way  to  restore  the  severed  nerves 
of  a  broken  spine.  The  VA  cares  not  only  for  war-disabled 
paraplegics  and  quadriplegics,  but  for  war  veterans  who 
suffer  such  paralysis  in  civilian  accidents,  or  from  polio  or 
other  causes,  if  they  cannot  afford  their  own  care  (which  is 
astronomical  in  cost).  It  returns  all  of  them  it  can  to  private 
life  outside  of  the  hospitals,  and  trains  them  for  a  way  of 
life  if  possible.  The  war-disabled  spinal  cases  receive  a 
current  $400  a  month  for  100%  disability,  plus  several  hun- 
dred extra  dollars  in  awards  allowed  by  law  because  of  the 
special  severity  of  their  injuries.  Their  physical  retraining, 
special  equipment,  medical  care,  and  further  education  are 
free,  and  special  housing  and  automobiles  are  provided 
where  applicable.  There  are  other  forms  of  four-way  pa- 
ralysis, such  as  that  caused  by  multiple  sclerosis.  If  a  totally 
paralyzed  service-connected  multiple  sclerosis  case  has  a  fam- 
ily who  will  keep  him  at  home,  the  Manhattan  VA  hospital, 
for  instance,  will  provide  special  equipment  and  send  therea- 
pists  up  to  60  miles  to  their  homes  to  train  the  family  in  the 
ways  of  care  and  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  It  will  pay  a  non-VA  therapist  to  do  the  job  if  the 
veteran  lives  off  the  beaten  track  of  its  own  therapists. 

Though  the  VA  is  doing  things  like  this,  and  more,  and 
is  still  in  the  forefront  of  world  medicine,  it  is  nevertheless 
hurting. 

There  has  been  a  steady  attrition  of  staff  in  the  VA  hos- 
pitals for  several  years.  Without  a  murmur  of  protest  in  the 

{Continued  on  page  16) 
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HOW  BUDGET  SHORTAGES  CRAMP  SOME  VA  OPERATIONS 

Left,  sunporch  at  old  St.  Petersburg  hospital  could  he  converted 
to  all-weather  use.  New  Tampa  hospital,  now  building,  may  let  it 
be  changed  to  a  nursing  home,  which  could  still  use  the  porch  in  all 
seasons.  Not  air-conditioned,  the  St.  Pete  hospital  is  stifling  in  summer. 

Right,  crowded  pharmacy  at  Albuquerque.  N.M..  hospital  which  > 
fills  100,000  prescriptions  a  year.  "We  could  use  horns,  ntrn  signals 
and  brake  lights."  say  the  pharmacists. 

Below,  crowded  lab  conditions  in  the  Nashville  VA  hospital.  In 
most  respects,  this  is  among  the  best  general  hospitals  in  the  world.  ^ 

ROBERT  JOHNSON /THE   NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 
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press,  the  VA  medical  appropriation 
as  passed  by  Congress  in  1 968  required 
a  cutback  to  the  1966  levels.  It  was 
achieved  by  failing  to  replace  thousands 
of  employees  who  quit,  were  discharged 
or  retired. 

That  made  a  belt-tightening  inevita- 
ble, since  the  influx  of  new  patients  from 
Vietnam  service  guaranteed  an  increase 
of  new  patients  over  the  1966  levels. 

We  wish  we  could  report  that  Life  or 


Volunteers  often  visit  VA  patients.  Here  a  Legion- 
naire plays  cliess  with  a  patient  in  a  recreation 
room  of  the  Chicago  VA  hospital. 

any  other  medium  of  national  influence 
had  spoken  up  on  behalf  of  a  better 
medical  appropriation  in  1968  when  the 
damage  was  done. 

An  attempt  to  increase  the  present 
VA  medical  budget  failed  in  Congress 
last  November,  and  again  we  can  find 
no  word  of  protest  at  the  time  in  the 
media.  There  was  plenty  of  protest  from 
the  veterans  organizations  and  some  of 
the  key  leaders  in  veterans  affairs  in  the 
Congress,  including  committee  chairman 
Olin  E.  Teague  in  the  House  and  sub- 


Sv/imn-mg  is  therapeutic  and  recreational.  This 
IS  the  pool  in  the  old  VA  hospital  at  Temple,  Tex., 
part  of  which  is  to  be  replaced. 


committee  chairman  Alan  Cranston  in 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  from  some  of  the 
VA  medical  and  administrative  staffs. 

Last  April  2,  more  than  a  month  be- 
fore Life's  story  appeared.  President 
Nixon  told  the  press  that  he  had  ap- 
proved an  increase  of  $50  million  in 
his  VA  medical  care  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1971 — which  would  make  it  $210 
million  more  than  for  1970 — and  that 
he  had  authorized  VA  Administrator 
^  Johnson  to  ask  Congress  for  an  extra 

<  $15  million  for  the  remainder  of  the 
X  1970  fiscal  year.  Mr.  Nixon  gave  the 
J  background  to  the  press  in  some  detail 
H  on  April  2.  He  cited  the  1968  cutback 
I  and  said  bluntly  that  it  "deprived  the 
^  VA's  medical  care  program  of  several 
g  thousand  workers  in  all  categories  of  the 
g  health  service  professions  at  a  time  when 
a  the  VA  requirements  for  such  personnel 
>  were  growing  steadily." 

VA  chief  Donald  Johnson  was  the 
Legion's  National  Commander  in  1965, 
and  led  the  Legion's  fight  against  the  cut- 
back of  the  VA  hospitals  of  that  year. 
Mr.  Nixon  named  him  to  head  the  VA 
in  June  1969.  Nixon  told  the  press  on 
April  2  that,  after  10  months  in  office, 
Johnson  had  reported  to  him  that  "ad- 
ditional funds  are  required  immediately 
if  the  VA  is  to  meet  its  obligations  to 
veterans  requiring  medical  attention." 

The  President  told  the  press  specifi- 
cally that  the  VA  has  not  had  the  funds 
to  open  and  operate  enough  treatment 
centers  for  the  amputee  and  spinal  in- 
jury cases  coming  from  Vietnam,  where 
helicopter  airlift  and  rapid  evacuation  is 
saving  many  who  would  have  died  on 
the  battlefield  in  earlier  wars.  He  told 
them  that  in  two  separate  actions  he  had 
authorized  a  total  increase  of  3,500  em- 
^-  ployees  for  VA  medical  operations,  per- 
H  haps  most  of  whom  were  only  paper  ad- 
g  ditions,  due  to  lack  of  funds,  until  June 
i  30. 

^      The  VA  hospitals  have  many  of  the 

<  most  advanced  treatment  centers — cor- 
E  onary  intensive  care  units;  cobalt  cancer 
X  radiation  units  and  even  three  linear  ac- 
^  celerator  high  voltage  radiation  units 

that  are  a  step  beyond  the  older  cobalt 
units;  organ  transplant  centers;  pulmon- 
ary emphysema  units  and  artificial  kid- 
ney (hemodialysis)  units  which  keep  pa- 
tients with  failed  kidneys  alive  by 
"cleaning"  their  entire  blood  supply 
twice  a  week. 

Many  of  these  units  have  long  been 


in  operation.  Some  fine  equipment  is 
new  but  unused  for  lack  of  current  op- 
erating funds.  John  Andreola,  of  the 
staff  of  this  magazine,  visited  the  Bronx 
hospital  last  winter  where  Director 
Kleinman  showed  him  new  equipment 
stored  in  crates.  Congressional  commit- 
tees in  both  houses  have  reported  more 
such  unused  equipment  around  the 
country.  President  Nixon  told  the  press 
on  April  2  that  he  wanted  to  put  this 
equipment  into  use  and  open  up  more 
special  care  centers,  and  what  was 
needed  was  funds.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  VA  has  to  get  moving  faster  in  these 
areas  not  only  for  veterans  but  for  all 
Americans.  Acting  in  partnership  with 
many  medical  schools  and  medical  cen- 
ters, it  has  a  leading  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  techniques  and  new 
equipment  that  benefit  all  medical  prac- 
tice. 

The  austerity  caused  by  the  1968  cut- 
back to  1966  operating  levels  has 
slowed  the  progress  of  the  VA's  cele- 
brated medical  research  programs,  ac- 
cording to  conversations  that  American 
Legion  National  Commander  Patrick 
has  had  with  the  professionals  of  many 
of  the  hospitals.  This  adds  weight  to  the 
President's  comments  about  getting  med- 
ical advances  cracking  again  as  well  as 
more  help  for  overworked  patient-care 
staffs. 

Life  was  silent  on  the  President's  press 
conference,  was  silent  on  Johnson's  re- 
port to  the  President,  was  silent  on 
Nixon's  projection  of  VA  needs  and  the 
need  for  funds  for  them.  It  did  not  men- 
tion that  the  Administration  was  seeking 
new  funds  for  1970  or  1971.  It  men- 
tioned a  possible  increase  of  $122  mil- 
lion by  Congress  for  next  year  and  was 
silent  on  Nixon's  proposal  to  make  it 
$210  million  while  $15  million  more 
should  augment  the  VA  budget  for  the 
dying  year. 

Congress  granted  the  extra  $15  mil- 
lion for  the  old  year,  and  by  June  30  the 
first  1 , 000-odd  of  the  new  staff  members 
that  the  President  sought  were  being 
hired.  Rep.  Teague  in  the  House  and 
Sen.  Cranston  in  the  Senate,  with  their 
respective  committees,  had,  along  with 
the  veterans  organizations,  been  working 
hard  on  an  appropriations  increase  for 
more  than  a  year. 

When  President  Nixon's  April  request 
for  an  extra  $210  million  for  1971  over 
{Continued  on  page  20) 
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CONTINUED:  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  VA  HOSPITALS 


the  original  1970  VA  medical  budget 
reached  the  House,  the  House  passed  it 
with  an  additional  $25  million  tacked 
on  by  Teague.  In  the  Senate,  Cranston's 
committee  added  another  $80  million, 
and  the  Senate  approved  it.  At  this  writ- 
ing the  House  and  Senate  are  scheduled 
to  come  together  to  agree  on  a  final  fig- 
ure. If  the  whole  package  goes  through 
it  would  be  $315  million  over  1970.  The 
VA  says  that  would  allow  it  to  add  more 
than  5,000  to  its  hospital  staffs.  This 
should  help  upgrade  the  operating  per- 
formance of  the  hospitals  tremendously. 

Perhaps  the  climate  created  by  Life's 
article  may  rate  some  of  the  credit  if 
the  whole  $315  million  increase  survives 
the  usual  tendency  to  compromise 
House-Senate-Administration  differ- 
ences at  a  lower  figure.  We  live  in  an 
age  when  exaggeration  seems  to  get  more 
results  than  a  balanced  view  of  things. 

The  renovation  or  replacement  of  the 
60  "inadequate"  hospitals  is  another 
matter.  It  moves  slowly,  so  much  is  in- 
volved. There  are  hospitals  in  the  sys- 
tem whose  need  of  replacement  is  both 
more  urgent  and  simpler  than  that  of  the 
Bronx,  and  new  construction  is  going 
on  all  the  time.  The  San  Juan,  P.R.. 
and  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  hospitals  are 
brand  new  .  The  old  Hines  hospital,  just 
outside  of  Chicago,  became  completely 
outmoded.  A  brand  new  Hines  hospital 
will  probably  open  up  when  you  read 


this,  or  shortly  thereafter.  The  Hines 
hospital  on  our  cover  is  the  new  one, 
and  it  should  take  in  its  first  patient 
by  October  at  the  latest,  to  be  a  sister 
to  the  magnificent  Chicago  VA  hospital. 
A  new  hospital  is  going  up  in  Tampa, 
Fla.  It  ought  to,  and  may,  absorb  the 
patients  of  the  old  Bay  Pines  hospital 
in  St.  Petersburg,  a  few  miles  away. 

In  many  respects,  the  St.  Petersburg 
hospital  is  worse  off"  than  the  Bronx.  It 
is  not  air  conditioned — which  makes  it 
beastly  in  the  Florida  summer — and  it 
is  better  located  to  attract  retired  doc- 
tors than  those  in  active  practice,  while 
the  Tampa  hospital  will  be  tied  as  a  part- 
ner to  an  existing  medical  institution. 
St.  Petersburg  could  more  easily  be  reno- 
vated to  become  a  VA  nursing  home, 
and  it  may. 

Two  hospitals  new  to  the  system 
should  open  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  next  year.  The  Northport. 
N.Y.  and  the  Lexington,  Ky.,  hospitals 
will  also  probably  be  replaced  before 
1971  ends.  A  250  bed  addition  to  the 
Seattle  hospital  is  due  soon,  as  is  a  major 
addition  to  the  San  Francisco  hospital. 
General  hospitals  at  Martinsburg. 
W.Va.,  Richmond,  Va..  Temple,  Tex. 
(its  old  section),  and  Vancouver,  Wash., 
are  rated  obsolete,  as  are  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals at  Augusta,  Ga..  Gulfport,  Miss, 
(badly  damaged  by  hurricane  Camille). 
Marion,  Ind.,  and  Sheridan,  Wyo.  Plans 


to  replace  all  of  these  by  1980  or  be- 
fore, are  in  various  stages.  The  Rich- 
mond replacement  has  the  needed  finan- 
cial OK.  Site  selection — no  simple  mat- 
ter— is  being  worked  out  for  Richmond. 
Bids  are  out  for  a  new  hospital  at  San 
Antonio. 


VA  HOSPITAL,  SEATTLB 


Circular  electric  bed  at  Memphis  VA  hospital.  In  some  serious  illnesses  it  lets  patient 
do  many  things  for  himself,  or  a  single  nurse  can  change  his  position  as  needed, 
including  from  flat-out  to  fully  erect. 
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Dental  care  in  the  Seattle  VA  hospital. 

Vancouver  is  an  example  of  an  "in- 
adequate" hospital  with  a  higher  priority 
than  the  Bronx.  It  too  is  old.  It  is  also 
poorly  located  for  the  best  medical  prac- 
tice and  not  centrally  located  for  the 
potential  patient  population.  The  VA  has 
insisted  since  1946  that  it  wed  all  of  the 
hospitals  it  can  to  a  medical  school  or 
center,  though  this  is  not  possible  in  some 
areas.  It  is  these  partnerships,  more  than 
anything  else,  that  raised  VA  care  qual- 
ity from  perhaps  the  worst  in  the  coun- 
try to  world  leadership  over  the  last  25 
years.  The  Army  more  often  places  its 
hospitals  for  its  convenience.  Since  it 
commands  its  own  personnel  it  can  take 
the  staft  wherever  it  wishes.  The  Van- 
couver hospital  was  inherited  by  the  VA 
from  the  Army.  Its  replacement,  though 
only  in  the  talk  stage  today,  will  proba- 
bly be  located  more  centrally  in  the  Van- 
couver-Portland population  area. 

The  Bronx  hospital  benefits  by  affilia- 
tion with  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  medical 
school  and  the  Columbia  U.  dental 
school.  The  Manhattan  VA  hospital  is 
tied  to  the  NYU  medical  school  and 
the  city-owned  Bellevue  hospital,  which 
is  operated  by  NYU  under  contract. 
These  three  institutions,  all  physically 
together,  attract  a  concentration  of 
skilled  doctors  in  all  specialties  and 
jointly  formulate  teamwork  in  practice 
and  medical  policymaking. 

The  huge  Bronx  building  is  a  puzzler. 
VA  engineers  say  that  the  outer  shell  is 
perfectly  good,  and  the  insides  could  be 
torn  apart  and  restructured  to  make  a 
fine  modern  hospital.  There  are  few, 
other  land  sites  in  New  York,  if  any,  that 
are  as  conveniently  located  except  at 


CHARLESTON.   S.C..   VA  HOSPITAL 


Volunteers  at  the  Charleston,  S.  Car.,  VA  hospital  bought  this  TV  equipment,  which  lets 
patient  Daniel  Steedly  visit  his  family  on  closed  circuit  TV.  18  organizations  put  up 

$5,000  for  it. 


huge  cost.  So  far  nobody  has  any  an- 
swer to  the  question:  What  would  you 
do  with  1,000  Bronx  patients  during  the 
time  the  insides  were  ripped  out  and  re- 
built? In  the  New  York  area  the  Brook- 
lyn hospital  (another  splendid  one),  the 
Manhattan  hospital,  and  the  fine  East 
Orange,  N.J.,  hospital  could  hardly  take 
on  the  Bronx  patients  for  a  couple  of 
years  even  if  they  shared  the  load. 

There  is  reluctance  to  find  some  less 
perfect  site  for  a  new  hospital  and  close 
out  the  Bronx,  though  in  VA  gabfests 
some  say  that  seems  the  only  choice. 
New  York's  Castle  Point  hospital,  not 
far  away,  is  another  old  one  that  is  due 
for  renovation  or  replacement,  though 
plans  are  vague. 

Of  31  older  VA  hospitals  that  were 
modernized  rather  than  replaced  in 
the  rebuilding  that  started  in  1946,  all 
but  seven  are  rated  "adequate"  today. 
Of  the  seven  that  are  not,  perhaps  the 
Wadsworth  hospital  in  Los  Angeles  is 
most  critical.  In  spite  of  a  modern  addi- 
tion since  WW2  the  whole  thing  is  now 
rated  "inadequate,"  and  its  older  section 
hardly  belongs  in  such  a  fine  system. 

It's  clear  that  before  the  last  60  hos- 
pitals of  this  huge  system  are  made  com- 
pletely modern  a  big  pile  of  money  must 
be  spent,  and  each  and  every  one  of 
them  will  have  to  fight  its  way  through 
the  annual  federal  budget  debate. 

The  future  construction  on  which  the 
VA  is  actively  working  or  specifically 
planning  today  has  a  present  estimated 
price  tag  of  $250  million,  spread  out 
from  now  into  the  1980s.  It's  anybody's 
guess  that  with  the  way  costs  are  going 
that  could  double  before  the  work  is  fin- 
ished. 

During  1969  alone,  seven  new  hos- 
pitals were  under  construction  and  six, 
not  yet  started,  were  authorized. 

Referring  to  the  entire  VA  hospital 
system,  Life  said  that  its  "standards  are 


far  below  those  of  an  average  commu- 
nity hospital"  and  rated  its  facilities  for 
long-term  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  paralytic  injuries  as  "generally  in- 
ferior." The  VA's  hospitals  in  general 
are  vastly  superior  to  the  average  com- 
munity hospital,  while  the  VA  is  excelled 
in  its  long-term  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  paralytic  injuries  by  perhaps 
one  or  two  highly  specialized  institutions 
with  limited  capacity. 

There  is  not  a  specialty  in  medicine 
practiced  in  the  VA  in  which  it  is  not 
accredited  by  the  corresponding  profes- 
sional medical  group.  Nor  is  this  sur- 
prising,  in  view  of  the  partnership 


established  by  the  VA  with  leading  medi- 
cal schools  and  medical  centers  starting 
in  1946. 

It  was  not  always  so.  In  1922  the 
American  Legion  National  Convention 
asked  that  the  veterans  hospitals  be 
wedded  to  the  great  medical  schools.  It 
was  an  idea  whose  time  had  not  come, 
and  the  VA  hospitals  developed  between 
1922  and  1946  as  a  closed  system  of 
bureaucratic  medicine,  with  doctors  on 
civil  service.  It  was  totally  unsatisfac- 
tory, locking  veterans  care  in  the  back- 
wash of  American  medicine. 

In  1945,  Earl  V.  Cliff  (who  died  early 
this  summer)  revived  the  idea  of  tying 
the  VA  hospitals  in  with  leading  profes- 
sional institutions  in  a  conversation  with 
Dr.  J.A.  Pringle,  head  of  the  St.  Cloud 
VA  hospital  in  Minnesota. 

Cliff,  a  practicing  lawyer  of  Orton- 
ville,  Minn.,  was  an  American  Legion 
volunteer  rehabilitation  leader  in  Minne- 
sota and  nationally.  The  idea  of  a  medi- 
cal wedding  took  fire  in  Minnesota  in 
1945-46,  and  soon  Cliff  (as  the  chief 
catalyst)  and  Dr.  Pringle  enlisted  the 
support  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Mayo,  of 
the  Mayo  Clinic;  Dr.  Harold  Diehl, 
Dean  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
medical  school,  Dr.  Paul  Magnuson  and 
others  in  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Diehl  got  his  university's  consent 
to  team  up  his  medical  school  with  the 
Fort  Snelling  VA  hospital  if  Congress 
and  the  President  would  revise  the  VA 
system  to  permit  it. 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Hawley  was  then  VA 
medical  chief.  He  was  later  a  director  of 
(Continued  on  page  61) 


Many  VA  hospitals  have  the  most  advanced  items  of  medical  equipment.  This  is  the 
cancer-treating  linear  accelerator  at  the  Miami  VA  hospital.  It  is  the  35th  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  Its  supervoltage  shortens  treatment  time,  compared  to  earlier  cobalt 
treatment  equipment,  and  lessens  possible  damage  to  tissues  lying  over  the  area 
being  treated.  It  cost  $250,000. 
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Referees  in  the  thick  of  the  action  spot  infractions  and  indicate  their  nature  with  a  host  of  signals. 


Signals  Mean? 

If  you're  a  TV  football  watcher,  you  probably  know  some 
signals  the  referees  give  to  explain  rulings,  downs,  penalties, 
etc.,  while  you  either  miss,  or  scratch  your  head  at,  others. 
Here  Art  McNally  takes  you  through  four  pages  of  official 
wigwagging  for  Ken  Regan's  camera.  Ken  is  an  outstanding 
free-lance  sports  photographer.  Art  McNally  is  Supervisor  of 
Officials  for  the  National  Conference  of  the  National  Football 
League.  {Photos  continued  on  next  page. ) 


TIME  OUT  REF'S  TIME  OUT 

After  time  out  signal  he  points  to  team  charged  with 
time  out,  or  pats  own  head  as  seen  at  right. 


THE  CLOCK  IS  RUNNING  OR  WILL  START  WITH  WHISTLE 


UNSPORTSMANLIKE  CONDUCT 


REF  STEPS  OFF  THE  PENALTY  FOR  AN  INFRACTION  OF  THE  RULES. 
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CONTINUED 


What  Do  Football  Referees'  Signals  Mean? 


CLIPPING 


RUNNING  INTO  OR  ROUGHING  THE  KICKER 
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ILLEGAL  MOTION  AT  SNAP  FROM  CENTER  OFFSIDE,  ENCROACHING,  OR  FREE  KICK  VIOLATION  CRAWLING,  PUSHING  OR  HELPING  RUNNER 


A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  oFThe  Amcrican  Reyolution 


By  HARVEY  ARDMAN 

HOWEVER  WELL  IT  is  known  to  South- 
erners, the  story  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  the  South  comes  through 
to  the  rest  of  the  country  as  bits  and 
pieces  which  don't  really  hold  together 
as  historical  drama. 

It  isn't  quite  clear  to  a  Northerner 
how  the  British  lost  the  war  at  York- 
town,  on  a  Virginia  cape,  when  most 
of  what  he's  probably  heard  of  the 
Revolution  involves  the  trials  of  Wash- 
ington's army  in  the  North. 

But  some  Southerners  will  tell  you 
that  the  real  "turning  point  of  the  Revo- 
lution" was  the  tiny  battle  of  King's 
Mountain,  fought  chiefly  by  a  handful 
of  Americans  on  both  sides — Loyalists 
vs.  patriots — on  a  forested  Appalachian 
abutment  in  western  South  Carolina. 

Other  Southern  Revolutionary  War 
battles  whose  role  in  the  whole  war  is 
dim  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  in- 
clude two  difTerent  battles  for  Charles- 
ton, S.C.;  and  the  battles  of  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge,  N.C.;  Camden,  S.C.;  Cow- 
pens,  S.C.;  Guilford  Court  House,  N.C.: 
Eutaw  Springs,  S.C.,  and  a  host  of  minor 
actions  that  added  up  to  guerrilla  war- 
fare. 

Only  Yorktown  seems  to  stand  large 
in  many  a  mind  today  as  a  Southern 
Revolutionary  battle  equal  to  Northern 
struggles  at  Boston,  Ticonderoga,  Sara- 
toga, Princeton,  Trenton,  Monmouth. 
Germantown,  White  Plains,  etc. 

But,  except  for  Moore's  Creek  and  the 
first  battle  of  Charleston,  every  Southern 
battle  led,  one  by  one,  to  the  defeat  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  and  the  end  of 
the  war. 

If  any  of  us  are  vague  today  about 
where  all  these  scattered  Southern  en- 
gagements fit  into  the  broad  picture  of 
the  entire  American  Revolution,  the 
British  General  Henry  Clinton,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  British  forces  in 
America,  had  no  doubt  of  it.  He  said 
that  the  American  victories  at  King's 
Mountain  and  Cowpens  were  "the  first 
link  of  a  chain  of  events  that  followed 
each  other  in  regular  succession  until 
they  at  last  ended  in  the  total  loss  of 
America  [to  Britain]." 

This  year.  South  Carolina  is  celebrat- 
ing its  300th  anniversary,  which  makes 
1970  as  good  an  occasion  as  any  to  put 
Cowpens,  King's  Mountain,  Camden, 
etc.,  in  the  perspective  of  American  his- 
tory. 

While  the  trail  of  Cornwallis  and  his 


forces  winds  through  South  CaroHna 
and  North  Carolina,  and  at  last  to  doom 
in  Virginia,  it  all  begins  at  Charleston, 
S.C.  Beyond  that,  it  begins  with  the 
original  British  strategy  for  the  whole 
war,  in  which  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Charleston  had  equal  shares  as 
points  of  colonial  vulnerability. 

At  first,  the  British  decided  to  cut  the 
colonies  apart  in  chunks.  Sending  troops 
down  from  Canada  and  up  from  New 
York  City,  they'd  seal  off  the  Hudson 
Valley  and  sever  New  England  from  its 
neighbors.  Starting  from  New  York  City 
again,  they'd  slash  down  to  Philadelphia 
and  divide  the  middle  colonies.  At  the 
same  time,  or  so  the  British  calculated  in 
1776,  the  South  would  be  soft  pickings 
for  a  third  operation.  It  had  more  Loyal- 
ists willing  to  fight  for  the  British  than 
any  other  section,  and  it  was  closer  to 
British  naval  support  forces  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Once  the  British  had  left  Boston  and 
settled  in  a  better  base  for  inland  pene- 
tration at  New  York,  they  put  the  three 
plans  in  motion  at  the  same  time.  All 
three  at  once  turned  out  to  be  a  mistake 
and  none  of  the  three  met  quicker  or 
more  complete  failure  than  the  initial 
Southern  venture. 

The  first  time  the  British  tried  to  con- 
quer the  South,  they  assembled  a  mod- 
erate-sized flotilla  in  England  and  sent 
it  toward  Charleston,  S.C. 

They  alerted  their  Southern  followers 
to  be  ready  to  help  when  the  invasion 
began.  Loyalists  from  throughout  the 
Carolinas  and  Virginia  assembled  but 
never  got  to  Charleston.  On  Feb.  27, 
1776,  at  a  bridge  over  Moore's  Creek,  a 
little  stream  about  18  miles  above  Wil- 
mington, N.C.,  the  Loyalist  force  met  a 
band  of  patriot  militia  and  was  thor- 
oughly whipped. 

The  British  task  force  proceeded  any- 
way. On  lune  4,  exactly  a  month  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed,  it  arrived  off  the  Charleston  bar. 
It  never  got  much  farther. 

British  ships  bombarded  the  American 
fort  in  Charleston  harbor,  but  their 
cannonballs  just  bounced  off  the  spongy 
palmetto  logs  the  patriots  used  to  cover 
the  earthworks. 

Then,  the  ships  tried  to  sneak  past 
the  fort — and  ran  aground.  American 
guns  smashed  the  British  flagship  to 
pieces  (even  the  British  admiral  in 
charge  was  wounded — in  the  buttocks). 

On  June  28,  the  British  pulled  out. 
Their  first  attack  on  the  South  had  failed. 


It  was  more  than  two  years  before  they 
returned. 

Things  didn't  go  well  for  the  British 
in  the  North,  either.  On  October  17, 
1777,  Gen.  Horatio  Gates'  American 
forces  defeated  Burgoyne's  entire  British 
army  at  Saratoga. 

That  meant  that  the  second  part  of 
the  British  plan — to  isolate  New  Eng- 
land— had  flopped,  like  the  Southern 
venture.  There  was  only  one  part  left — 
to  capture  Washington's  main  army  and 
to  gain  control  of  the  New  York-Phila- 
delphia area,  one  of  the  richest,  most 
densely  populated  sections  of  the  colo- 
nies. 

For  a  while,  this  part  went  well.  New 
York  was  taken  and  Washington's  army 
driven  out.   But  the  British  couldn't 
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the  South  To  many  Northerners,  it  can't  be  quite  clear  why 

a  war  whose  "great  battles" were  in  the  North  ended  on  a  Virginia  cape. 


One  of  the  Revolution's  major  battles,  and  a  crushing  defeat  for  Americans,  took  place  at  Camden,  S.C.,  Aug.  16,  1780. 


catch  the  army.  Then,  after  a  series  of 
battles,  Philadelphia  was  taken.  Again, 
the  British  couldn't  catch  Washington 
and  his  army.  And  the  way  the  Ameri- 
cans were  fighting  now,  the  British 
weren't  as  eager  for  a  confrontation. 

But  they  got  one  anyway.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1778,  General  Clinton  replaced 
Gen.  William  Howe  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  British  troops  in  America. 
Clinton  decided  to  evacuate  Philadelphia 
and  consolidate  his  forces  in  New  York. 

While  Clinton  was  marching  his  Phila- 
delphia army  northward,  Washington  at- 
tacked it  at  Monmouth,  N.J.,  on  June 
28,  1778.  When  the  bodies  were  counted, 
it  was  pretty  much  a  draw.  But  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  battle  had  not  been  lost 


on  the  British.  The  Continental  army 
met  and  matched  the  very  best  the  Brit- 
ish had,  outnumbered  though  they  were. 

Still,  there  was  no  way  Washington 
and  his  men  could  dislodge  the  British 
from  New  York — but  there  also  was  no 
way  the  British  could  defeat  Washington. 
That  meant  a  stand-oft  in  the  North.  The 
third  part  of  the  British  plan  had  failed, 
like  the  first  two. 

It  was  then  that  the  British  decided 
to  turn  their  full  attention  to  the  South 
and  make  their  second  attempt  there.  It 
was  their  last  real  chance  to  beat  the 
patriots  and  they  knew  it. 

This  time  it  was  no  half-hearted  oper- 
ation but  a  full-scale  invasion,  with  large 
numbers  of  the  best  British  troops  avail- 


able, commanded  by  the  man  generally 
believed  to  be  England's  finest  field  offi- 
cer of  that  day,  Maj.  Gen.  the  Earl 
Charles  Cornwallis. 

The  British  aimed  to  pick  off  the 
Southern  states  one  by  one,  while  main- 
taining the  stalemate  in  the  North  and 
using  an  effective  naval  blockade  to 
wear  down  patriot  manpower  and  eco- 
nomic strength. 

Having  lost  an  army  in  the  North  and 
been  battled  to  a  draw  in  the  New  York- 
Philadelphia  area,  the  British  saw  the 
South  as  their  last  best  hope.  If  the 
Southern  operation  failed,  they  would 
have  to  pack  and  leave  because  there  was 
nothing  else  to  try. 

A  few  British  officers  thought  England 
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shouldn't  shoot  the  works  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  but  in  Virginia — the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  geographical  center  of  the 
colonies.  Capture  Virginia,  these  officers 
thought,  and  the  South  would  be  cut  off 
and  forced  to  surrender.  The  main  ad- 
vocate of  this  policy  was  Cornwallis,  but 
he  was  overridden  higher  up.  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  were  the  first  targets. 

The  story  of  the  second  British  inva- 
sion of  the  South,  and  how  the  patriots 
coped  with  it,  is  a  David-and-Goliath 
tale  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
warfare. 

Late  in  November  1779,  General  Clin- 
ton dispatched  a  3,500-man  force  from 
New  York  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  by  ship. 
Georgia  was  then  sparsely  settled  and 
chiefly  valuable  as  a  base. 

That  force  easily  defeated  a  1,000- 
man  colonial  army  at  Savannah  on  Dec. 
29.  Then  it  was  reinforced  by  British 


posted  about  30  miles  north  of  Charles- 
ton, near  Moncks  Corner,  to  keep  an 
escape  route  open. 

On  April  13,  a  550-man  British  cav- 
alry unit  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  Ban- 
astre  Tarleton,  plus  100  men  of  Maj. 
Patrick  Ferguson's  Loyalist  American 
volunteer  Rifle  Corps,  attacked  Huger's 
men  and  decimated  them.  General  Lin- 
coln's escape  route  was  now  closed. 

After  a  number  of  unsuccessful  forays 
— and  almost  incessant  shelling  by  the 
British — General  Lincoln  and  his  army 
surrendered  on  May  12,  1780.  It  was 
the  worst  defeat  the  Americans  had  ever 
suffered.  They  had  lost  their  only  army 
in  the  South,  substantial  stores  and 
mountains  of  weapons. 

South  Carolina  seemed  at  the  mercy 
of  the  British,  and  the  future  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  was  now  in  doubt. 

Clinton  immediately  sent  three  col- 


ior  was  known  as  "Tarleton's  quarter." 

While  these  successes  drew  more  col- 
onists to  the  British  banner,  they  also 
roused  patriots  in  the  countryside  to 
greater  opposition.  Among  them  were 
Brigadier  Generals  Thomas  Sumter  and 
Andrew  Pickens  and  Lt.  Col.  Francis 
Marion,  the  South's  now  famous  guer- 
rilla commanders.  These  men  and  the 
small  bands  they  led  held  the  defense  of 
the  South  in  their  hands  since  General 
Lincoln's  army  had  surrendered.  But  hit- 
run  fighting  was  the  best  they  could  do. 

By  the  summer  of  1780,  these  guer- 
rilla leaders  had  so  inflamed  the  people 
that  the  entire  area  was  in  rebellion, 
even  though  British  strength  there  was 
greater  than  ever.  Meanwhile,  fresh 
American  troops  from  the  north  were 
now  assembling  in  North  Carolina  to 
challenge  Cornwallis. 

Over  Washington's  objections,  Con- 
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Guerrillas  led  by  Francis  Marion  cross  Pedee  River  in  S.C.  to  hit  British.  Partisans'  actions  spiked  Britain's  Southern  strategy. 


troops  from  Florida,  which  the  British 
already  held. 

Before  January  was  out,  the  British 
controlled  all  of  Georgia.  They  set  up  a 
new  colonial  government  there  and  pre- 
pared to  take  South  Carolina. 

After  Georgia's  fall  had  been  assured. 
Clinton  sailed  from  New  York  with 
Cornwallis  and  8,500  of  his  best  men  to 
take  Charleston.  He  intended  to  stay  un- 
til Charleston  was  in  British  hands,  then 
turn  over  the  recapture  of  the  rest  of  the 
South  to  Cornwallis. 

On  March  29,  1 780,  almost  three  years 
after  the  patriots  had  first  chased  the 
British  from  the  gates  of  Charleston,  the 
Redcoats  were  back. 

Washington  sent  Maj.  Gen.  Benjamin 
Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  to  defend 
Charleston. 

From  March  29  until  May  12,  Clinton 
and  10,000  British  troops  besieged  Gen- 
eral Lincoln  and  about  5,500  colonial 
soldiers  in  Charleston.  Some  500  pa- 
triots, led  by  Gen.  Isaac  Huger,  were 
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umns  of  troops  into  the  interior  of  the 
state,  to  take  possession.  One  seized  a 
small  post  called  Ninety-Six  (which  was 
96  miles  from  westernmost  Carolina  out- 
posts). Another  occupied  the  region  east 
of  Augusta,  Ga. 

A  third  force  of  2,500  British  troops, 
commanded  by  Cornwallis,  marched 
toward  Camden,  S.C,  in  the  middle  of 
the  state,  with  Tarleton's  cavalry  raiding 
in  front  of  it.  It  was  the  core  of  the 
British  Southern  army  that  was  now 
marching  inland. 

As  the  British  rode  through  South 
Carolina  they  engaged  in  a  conscious 
policy  of  terror.  In  an  action  at  Wax- 
haws,  S.C,  for  example,  Tarleton's 
green-uniformed  dragoons  killed  113 
Americans  and  wounded  another  203 — 
after  they'd  surrendered.  Tarleton,  a 
handsome,  Oxford-educated  English  so- 
cialite, believed  in  utterly  destroying  an 
enemy  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
had  followed  up  retreating  patriots  and 
sabered  them  without  mercy.  That  behav- 
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gress  appointed  Horatio  Gates  to  lead 
the  new  Southern  army.  It  hoped  that  the 
hero  of  Saratoga  would  again  be  able  to 
capture  an  entire  British  army.  Gates 
was  confident  he  could.  A  little  aggres- 
sive action  and  the  British  would  fold 
up,  he  thought. 

Gates  arrived  in  the  South  on  July  27, 
1780,  and  was  "ready"  to  fight  by  the 
first  week  in  August.  From  Hillsboro, 
N.C,  he  marched  his  army  toward  the 
British  outpost  at  Camden,  S.C,  on  short 
rations,  at  a  brutal  pace,  through  Tory 
country.  By  the  time  he  got  to  Camden, 
1,100  of  his  4,100-man  army  had  dis- 
abling stomach  disorders.  But  Gates  was 
in  no  mood  to  put  off  the  fight. 

At  Camden,  Cornwallis  commanded 
2,300  British  troops,  most  of  them  regu- 
lars, plus  Tarleton's  dragoons  and  some 
well-trained  Tory  militia. 

At  dawn  on  August  1 6,  the  British  at- 
tacked. A  group  of  Americans  was  or- 
dered to  counterattack,  but  the  untrained 
men  fell  into  confusion  and  there  was 
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America's  victory  at  King's  iVlountain  turned  the  tide  of  war  against  tiie  British.  After  the 
fight,  guerrilla  activity  stepped  up,  further  weakening  Britain's  shaky  hold  in  the  South. 


no  stopping  the  British.  Soon,  the  entire 
American  line  melted  away.  Here  and 
there,  small  groups  stood  fast.  But,  over- 
all, it  was  a  rout. 

The  British  lost  79  killed,  245 
wounded.  The  Americans  lost  600  or 
more.  A  thousand  colonials  were  cap- 
tured, half  of  them  wounded.  Among  the 
dead  was  Baron  de  Kalb,  one  of  the 
staunch  European  volunteers  who  had 
arrived  with  Lafayette. 

Gates  ran.  That  night,  he  was  at  Char- 
lotte, 60  miles  away.  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Aug.  18,  he  was  back  at  Hillsboro. 


180  miles  from  the  battle.  Alexander 
Hamilton  had  a  wry  comment  on  Gates' 
"escape":  "One  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  in  three  days  and  a  half.  It  does 
admirable  credit  to  the  activity  of  a  man 
at  his  time  of  life." 

But  Gates'  defeat  had  done  more  than 
discredit  his  leadership.  A  second  Amer- 
ican army  had  been  wrecked,  and  again 
only  the  guerrillas  of  Marion,  Pickens 
and  Sumter  were  left  to  save  the  South. 

Francis  Marion,  soon  to  be  called  the 
"Swamp  Fox,"  had  been  one  of  the  de- 
fenders at  the  first  battle  of  Charleston, 
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The  Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House,  N.C.,  was  a  technical  victory  for  the  British,  but  it 
doomed  their  plans  to  cont<uer  the  South  and  hastened  their  surrender  seven  months  later. 


in  1776.  Later,  he'd  also  fought  the 
British  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 
When  Charleston  fell,  Marion  managed 
to  escape.  A  small,  wiry  man,  46  years 
old  at  the  time  of  Gates'  defeat  at  Cam- 
den, Marion  was  stern  and  silent,  but 
worshipped  by  his  men. 

"Our  aim,"  Marion  said,  "is  to  keep 
the  British  off  balance.  We  aren't  strong 
enough  to  beat  them  in  open  battle,  so 
we'll  make  life  miserable  for  them.  If 
we  can't  drive  them  out  with  a  single 
blow,  we'll  wear  them  down." 

And  wear  them  down  they  did.  Small 
parties  of  Redcoats  were  cut  up  so  often 
that  Cornwallis  was  forced  to  issue  an 
order  forbidding  units  of  smaller  than 
battalion  size  to  travel  on  the  roads. 

Marion  and  his  men  then  went  after 
enemy  supply  trains.  Dressed  in  a  short 
red  jacket  and  a  leather  cap  with  a  silver 
crescent  on  it,  Marion  rode  out  of  the 
swamps  with  his  men,  struck  unwary 
Redcoats,  then  disappeared  into  the 
swamps  again.  His  men,  sometimes  as 
few  as  25,  never  more  than  75.  carried 
whatever  weapons  they  could  find. 

Marion  depended  not  on  firepower, 
but  on  tactics  and  surprise.  His  guerrilla 
warfare  tactics  are  still  studied  today  by 
the  U.S.  Special  Forces. 

The  second  partisan  leader,  Andrew 
Pickens,  was  captured  when  Charleston 
fell.  But,  as  an  officer,  he  was  paroled 
on  the  promise  he  wouldn't  rejoin  the 
fight.  But  when  the  British  later  de- 
stroyed his  plantation  and  stole  his 
horses,  he  no  longer  felt  bound  by  his 
promise. 

Pickens  took  over  guerrilla  activities 
in  the  northern  half  of  South  Carolina. 
A  38-year-old  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  "dour  as  a  New  England 
deacon,"  Pickens  was  said  to  take  the 
words  out  of  his  mouth  between  his  fin- 
gers and  examine  them  before  he  uttered 
them.  His  men  followed  wherever  he  led. 

The  third  great  partisan  leader, 
Thomas  Sumter,  a  big,  46-year-old  man 
of  great  physical  strength,  led  bands  of 
up-country  woodsmen  against  outlying 
British  posts.  "So  enamored  of  vic- 
tory was  he,"  said  Light-Horse  Harry 
Lee,  "that  he  would  wade  through  tor- 
rents of  blood  to  achieve  it."  This  bel- 
ligerence earned  Sumter  a  nickname: 
"The  Gamecock." 

Though  the  vigorous  partisan  activi- 
ties couldn't  wrest  control  of  the  state 
from  the  British,  they  stirred  up  the 
population  on  both  sides.  Soon,  South 
Carolina  was  in  a  state  of  civil  war. 
Communities,  even  families,  were  split 
in  their  allegiance.  Clashes  between  par- 
tisans and  Loyalists  were  frequent. 

All  through  the  late  summer  of  1780 
and  into  the  fall,  the  partisans  conducted 
an  active  guerrilla  war  against  the  Brit- 
ish. By  most  military  measures,  the  Red- 
coats had  conquered  South  Carolina.  In 
fact,  after  Camden,  no  force  of  conse- 
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quencc  stood  between  Cornwallis  and 
the  Pennsylvania  border.  But,  because 
of  the  partisans,  his  hold  on  South  Caro- 
lina was  anything  but  firm. 

In  fact,  it  was  shakier  than  even  the 
partisans  could  guess.  King's  Mountain, 
a  turning  point  in  the  war.  was  only  a  few 
months  away. 

To  cement  his  hold  and  to  rally  Loyal- 
ists to  his  cause — while  running  down 
guerrilla  bands — Cornwallis  formed  two 
mobile  detachments,  one  under  Tarle- 
ton.  the  other  commanded  by  Major 
Ferguson. 

Ferguson  was  sent  to  the  western  sec- 
tion of  South  Carolina.  His  mission:  to 
raise  Loyalist  militia — which  would  then 
knock  out  the  patriot  bands  in  that  part 
of  the  state  once  and  for  all. 

By  late  summer,  he'd  gathered  4.000 
Tories  into  what  was  called  the  Amer- 
ican Volunteer  Rifle  Corps. 

But  Ferguson  had  also  stirred  up  the 
patriots.  By  early  October,  about  1,200 
North  Carolinians — with  a  few  Virgin- 
ians, South  Carolinians,  Georgians  and 
mountain  men  from  what  would  later 
be  Tennessee — had  assembled  at  a  base 
in  the  Great  Smokies  in  North  Carolina. 

With  more  patriots  on  the  way,  Fer- 
guson decided  to  pull  back.  He  headed 
toward  the  South  Carolina  border  with 
about  1.200  of  his  best  men. 

The  patriots  followed  quickly. 

By  October  6,  1780,  Ferguson  knew 
he  had  to  stand  and  fight.  He  carefully 
chose  a  battle  site — on  the  South  Caro- 
lina side  of  King's  Mountain,  which 
straddles  the  western  North  Carolina- 
.South  Carolina  border. 

The  King's  Mountain  battle  site  is  a 
forested  Appalachian  abutment  in  South 
Carolina,  one  of  the  most  tranquil  spots 
in  the  country  today — a  high,  quiet, 
mountain  bench  that  afl"ords  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  both  the  South  Carolina  and 
North  Carolina  Piedmont  through  open- 
ings in  the  trees,  in  contrast  to  the  rush 
of  North  Carolina-Georgia  traffic  on  In- 
terstate 85  just  a  few  miles  to  the  north. 

The  slopes  were  wooded,  but  even  in 


Ferguson's  day  a  high  knoll  was  clear. 
Ferguson  and  his  men  camped  there  and 
set  up  a  defense. 

October  7  was  a  rainy,  dreary  day. 
The  patriots,  in  a  forced  march  from 
their  base,  reached  the  prominence  at 
noon  and  surrounded  it. 

Then,  the  American  riflemen  began  to 
creep  up  the  slopes,  dodging  from  tree 
to  tree.  Ferguson's  men  fired  in  volleys, 
hit  little,  then  reloaded.  Soon,  the  Amer- 
icans were  less  than  100  yards  from  the 
crest,  keeping  up  almost  a  continuous 
fire  by  shooting  and  reloading  in  relays. 

When  the  firing  stopped,  Ferguson 
had  lost  157  killed,  163  wounded.  698 
prisoners.  The  patriots  lost  28  killed  and 
62  wounded. 

It  was  the  first  American  victory  in 
the  South  since  the  British  were  re- 
pulsed in  the  first  battle  for  Charleston 
in  1776.  Though  neither  side  realized  it. 
King's  Mountain  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end  for  the  British,  for  it  proved  that 
Cornwallis  could  only  control  the 
ground  he  stood  on. 

Inspired  by  the  victory,  the  partisans 
stepped    up    their   guerrilla  activities. 


GEN.  THOMAS  SUMTER 
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Cornwallis  tried  again.  He  sent  Tarleton 
to  get  rid  of  Marion.  But  he  failed. 

"I  know  not  whether  there  are  two 
hundred  rebels  or  two  thousand."  Tarle- 
ton wrote  to  Cornwallis.  "I  followed 
them  as  far  as  I  could,  but  they  vanished 
in  swamps  so  dense  that  even  the  most 
primitive  savage  soon  would  perish 
there." 

Marion's  escape  inspired  a  little 
rhyme,  one  American  children  in 
Charleston  and  Augusta  delighted  in 
singing  within  the  hearing  of  the  British 
captors: 

A  pox  on  the  lobsters 
A  pox,  a  pox. 
Beware  of  Marion 
The  old  Swamp  Fox. 
Cornwallis  then  sent  Tarleton  after 
Sumter.  On  November  20,  the  raiders 
met  Sumter  and  his  420-man  militia  at 
Blackstock's  Hill,  S.C.  The  result:  100 
Britishers  killed  or  wounded;  a  few  par- 
tisan casualties. 


Eventually,  Cornwallis  decided  he'd 
have  to  deal  with  the  partisans  on  his 
heels  as  best  he  could,  while  proceeding 
north  according  to  the  main  British  plan. 

After  reinforcements  arrived,  he  and 
his  army  headed  toward  North  Carolina. 
Conquer  that  state,  he  thought,  and 
South  Carolina  would  fall  into  line. 

Meanwhile,  Washington  was  fran- 
tically trying  to  get  together  a  fresh  force 


BRIG.  GEN.  DANIEL  MORGAN 

to  .send  south.  The  scattered  remnants  of 
Gates"  army  had  been  reassembled  and 
Washington  added  some  troops  from  the 
main  army. 

A  better  commander  than  Gates  was 
needed.  Washington  recommended  his 
Quartermaster  General,  a  36-year-old 
Rhode  Island  Quaker  named  Nathanael 
Greene. 

Of  Greene.  Henry  Knox.  Washing- 
ton's artillery  commander  said.  "He  came 
to  us  the  rawest,  the  most  untutored 
being  I  ever  saw."  But  in  less  than  a  year, 
he  was  the  equal  in  military  knowledge 
"to  any  General  Officer  in  the  army,  and 
very  superior  to  most  of  them." 

To  assist  Greene.  Washington  also  sent 
southward  Daniel  Morgan.  "The  Old 
Wagoneer."  whose  help  had  been  so  vital 
at  Saratoga,  and  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee, 
a  daring  young  officer  who'd  helped 
Washington  hold  West  Point. 

On  December  2,  1780,  Greene  arrived 
at  Charlotte,  N.C.  There,  he  found  he 
had  less  than  1 ,500  men  fit  for  duty — 
and  only  half  of  them  trained  Conti- 
nental soldiers. 

Greene  knew  he  hadn't  enough  men 
to  meet  Cornwallis  head  on.  He  had  to 
(Coiiiiiiiicd  on  page  56) 


MAJ.  GEN.  NATHANAEL  GREENE 


Hear  mth  nothing  in  your  ear. 


These  are  the  new  kind  of  glasses  that  help  you  hear— and  who'd  ever  guess?  Because 
there's  nothing  in  the  ear.  No  wires.  No  cords.  No  tubes.  No  buttons.  What  you  see 
here  is  all  there  is  to  see.  You  simply  slip  them  on,  and  the  tiny  electronic  system 
built  in  the  sidepieces  picks  up  and  transmits  sound  directly  to  your  inner  ear 
through  the  principle  of  bone  conduction.  It's  called  Touche" — by  Dahlberg 
Electronics,  makers  of  the  famous  Miracle-Ear®  hearing  aid.  Mail  the  coupon  if 
you'd  like  more  information.  Ask  your  doctor  about  it.  It  wasn't  designed  to  solve 
everyone's  hearing  problem,  but  it  may  very  well  help  yours. 

^T.M. 

TOUCHE 

DAHLBERG  ELECTRONICS 
DEPT.  AL-90,  P.O.  BOX  549 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  55440 

Yes,  I'd  like  to  know  more  about  how  the  Touche 
hearing  aid  may  help  me  to  hear  with  nothing  in  my 
ear.  I  understand  there  is  no  obligation. 

I  now  use  a    □  Cord  type    □  Behind  the  ear  type 
(check  one)    □  All  in  the  ear  type    □  No  aid 

©  1970  DAHLBERG  ELECTBONICS,  INC.  DUHLBERC  AND  MIRACUE-F.AR  ARE  REGISTERED  TRADEMARKS   U.S.  PAIS.  REK.Iil,  !.)7<.lli.  DHO.lSl 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  Tlie  Question... 

IS  UNSOLICITED  MAIL  AN 


I  CONCEDE  that  in  the  area  of  unsolicited  mail,  one 
■  man's  junk  is  another  man's  joy  and  that  nonprofit 
groups  rely  on  it  for  their  vital  work.  The  basic  feature 
of  my  bill — H.R.  15309 — recognizes  that,  by  requiring 
each  piece  of  unsolicited  mail  to  contain  a  statement 
clearly  informing  the  recipient  where  the  sender  got 
his  name.  He  then  has  the  enforceable  right  to  demand 
that  his  name  be  removed  from  that  list. 

The  focal  point  of  my  six-year  campaign  for  privacy 
is  that  a  man  must  have  a  measure  of  control  over  who 
uses  his  name,  his  personal  habits,  his  financial  and 
social  records  and  his  family's  interests.  The  billion 
dollar  junk-mail  industry  prospers  on  an  American's 
individual  traits,  and  the  growth  of  computer  tech- 
niques threatens  an  even  more  massive  invasion  of 
personal  privacy. 

Mailing  lists  are,  among  many  other  things,  a  sophis- 
ticated compilation  of  the  magazines  you  subscribe  to, 
the  clubs  you  belong  to,  the  credit  cards  you  hold  and 
your  bill  paying  habits  found  in  the  records  of  credit 
bureaus.  Professional  privacy  invaders  create  tailor- 
made  junk  mail,  for  any  time  you  give  your  name  for 
a  specific  service  you  are  also  issuing  an  involuntary 
invitation  for  your  mailbox  to  be  deluged  with  irritat- 
ing, boringly  cute  and  often  downright  obscene 
material. 

It  does  no  good  to  write  to  the  firm  which  sent  you 
the  objectionable  item  because  they  frequently  merely 
rent  your  name.  My  bill  provides  a  legitimate  way  for 
power  to  be  returned  to  the  citizen  by  answering  those 
cries  of  rage:  "How  did  they  get  my  name?"  and  "How 


can  I  get  off  that  list?" 

H.R.  15309  will  also  help 
our  nation.  An  estimated 
500  million  tons  of  junk 
mail  are  sent  each  year 
and  the  individual  mailer 
regards  his  campaign  as 
successful  if  2^,'o  of  the  re- 
cipients respond.  So  we 
see  that  our  already  over- 
burdened postal  system 
must  carry  490  million 
tons  of  mail  which  nobodxj  ''^P-  ^"■""^^j^.^^  Gallagher 
expects  anyone  to  be  in-  13th  District 

terested  in.  This  point  is  in  addition  to  the  very  real 
doubts  about  whether  junk  mail  pays  its  own  way. 

The  ultimate  problem  is  privacy,  for  if  a  man's  home 
is  his  castle,  he  must  have  the  right  to  raise  the  draw- 
bridge by  keeping  from  his  family's  mailbox  things  he 
does  not  want.  Your  name  is  your  own  property  and  I 
urge  you  to  support  H.R.  15309  as  a  way  to  control 
those  who  regard  your  name  as  their  property. 

Unsolicited  mail,  depending  as  it  does  on  somebody 
using  your  name  to  make  money,  is  perhaps  the  ulti- 
mate invasion  of  privacy.  All  around  us  we  see  the 
protections  of  a  civilized  life  being  stripped  away,  and 
direct  mail  strikes  the  most  deeply  by  profitably  ma- 
nipulating what  may  be  your  most  sacred  and  personal 
possession — your  name.  And  if  you  can't  call  your 
name  your  own,  what  is  left? 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this  big 
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INVASION  OF  PERSONAL  PRIVACY? 


Rep.  Morris  K.  Udali 
(D-Ariz.) 

2nd  District 


I  CAN  understand  why 
■  anyone  might  view  un- 
solicited mail  as  an  inva- 
sion of  privacy;  I  often  feel 
that  way  myself.  As  a  new 
Congressman  I  once  spon- 
sored a  bill  to  give  any 
person  the  right  to  de- 
mand, under  force  of  law, 
that  his  name  be  removed 
from  any  mailing  list.  That 
idea  was  later  incorpo- 
rated in  a  law  giving  the 
addressee  the  same  right 


if  he  deems  a  piece  of  direct-mail  advertising  to  be  of 
a  "pandering"  nature.  I  see  this  as  a  powerful  new 
weapon  for  the  parents  of  this  country  whose  children 
somehow  end  up  on  pornographers'  mailing  lists. 

But  the  question  is:  Does  unsolicited  mail,  in  and  of 
itself,  constitute  an  invasion  of  privacy?  I  say  no.  My 
reasons  are  these: 

1.  Privacy  is  a  relative  right.  As  long  as  man  lives 
in  a  society,  he  cannot  totally  divorce  himself  from  its 
intrusions.  His  fellowmen  must  have  some  way — like 
the  printed  "broadsides"  and  town  criers  of  Colonial 
America — to  reach  him,  to  prod  his  conscience. 

2.  The  First  Amendment  guarantees  us  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  press.  I  believe  it  would  be  an  infringe- 
ment to  say,  "You  cannot  use  the  mails  to  send  your 
message  to  people  who  haven't  requested  it." 

3.  If  unsolicited  mail  were  an  invasion  of  privacy, 
our  political  processes  would  be  in  jeopardy. 


4.  Not  just  advertising  matter,  but  most  mail  is  un- 
solicited and  often  unwanted — for  example:  bills,  let- 
ters from  lawyers,  tax  notices,  charity  solicitations, 
calls  to  jury  duty  and  even  some  personal  letters. 

5.  While  the  greatest  objection  is  to  third-class  mail, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  determine  "invasion  of  privacy" 
by  the  rate  of  postage  paid. 

Now,  having  said  all  this,  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
I  believe  the  poor  battered  "addressees"  and  "occu- 
pants" of  this  country  deserve  a  break!  First,  I  believe 
third-class  mail  must  pay  its  way — 100 /( .  Secondly,  I 
have  proposed  a  plan  whereby  anyone  could  stop  the 
great  bulk  of  advertising  matter  headed  his  way.  He 
could  simply  post  a  special  sticker  on  his  mailbox 
informing  the  mailman  that  he  wanted  no  third-class 
mail  deposited  therein.  The  mailman  would  do  the  rest. 
And  the  whole  job  would  be  done  without  raising  any 
specious  legal  facade  about  "invasion  of  privacy." 

But  here's  the  catch.  If  my  plan  should  be  imple- 
mented, I  doubt  that  more  than  3%  to  5%  of  the  people 
would  ever  use  those  stickers.  Curiosity  about  what 
was  being  missed — plus  the  disappointment  we  all  feel 
when  we  get  no  mail  at  all — would  likely  keep  that 
"junk  mail"  coming. 

In  truth,  I  don't  think  many  of  us  really  want  that 
much  privacy. 


,  , 

I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  ( 
September  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:   Is  Un- 
solicited Mail  An  Invasion  Of  Personal  Privacy? 

IN  MY  OPINION  UNSOLICITED  MAIL  IS  AN  INVASION  □ 
IS  NOT  AN  INVASION  □  OF  PERSONAL  PRIVACY. 


issue,  fill  out  the  ''ballot''  and  mail  it  to  him.- 


SIGNED. 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN. 


STATE. 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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VETERANS 


NEWSLETTER 


A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH 

ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


SEPTEMBER  1970 


SENATE  PASSES  $9  BILLION  APPROPRIATION 
FOR  VA  CURRENT  FISCAL  YEAR  BUDGET: 

The  Senate  has  passed  and  sent  to 
a  joint  Senate-House  committee  a 
$9  billion  appropriation  bill  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  .   .   .  The  bill 
includes  $1.8  billion  for  medical 
care,  $5.4  billion  for  compensation 
and  benefits,  $1.3  billion  for  re- 
adjustment benefits,  $5  million  for 
VA  insurance  indemnities,   $59  million 
for  research,  $19  million  for  ad- 
ministration, $239  million  for 
operating  and  $59  million  for  con- 
struction. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  VIET  VETS 
IN  THE  U.S.  CIVIL  SERVICE: 

The  President  has  issued  Executive 
Order  11521  which  authorizes  Viet- 
nam vets  readjustment  appointments  in 
the  Federal  Civil  Service  System 
.   .   .  This  represents  an  improved 
method  for  providing  employment  op- 
portunities— coupled  with  training  or 
education — for  returning  veterans 
who  need  special  assistance  in  making 
the  transition  from  military  life  to 
civilian  careers  .   .   .  Appointees 
must  have  served  in  the  armed  forces 
during  the  Vietnam  era  and  have 
completed  no  more  than  14  years  of 
education  to  receive  appointments  to 
any  position  in  the  competitive  ser- 
vice in  Grades  GS  3-5,  or  equivalent 
.   .   .  Check  with  the  VA  or  any  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Office  for  details. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  EXTENDS  FREE  USE 
OF  STATE  PARKS  AND  PUBLIC  CAMP- 
SITES TO  CERTAIN  DISABLED  VETS: 

The  State  of  New  York  has  passed 
legislation  enabling  disabled  veter- 
ans who  have  received  an  award  from 
the  federal  government  toward  the 
purchase  of  a  specially  equipped 
automobile  to  use  state  parks  and 
public  campsites  free  of  charge  .   .  . 
Another  new  law  extends  the  privi- 
lege of  free  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses  to  veterans  with  40%  or  more 
service-connected  disabilities  who 
have  been  residents  of  New  York  State 
for  at  least  three  months  immedi- 
ately prior  to  filing  application  for 
the  permits  .    .   ,   Information  on  the 
new  privileges  can  be  had  at  any 


New  York  State  Division  of  Veterans 
Affairs  office. 

CORRECTIONS: 

In  July,  Veterans  Newsletter  pub- 
lished information  about  a  disability 
compensation  bill  being  considered 
by  Congress  ...  In  it  was  included 
a  table  of  rates  showing  present 
monthly  benefits  and  proposed  in- 
creases for  both  disabled  vets  and 
their  dependents  .   .   .  Veterans 
Newsletter  erred  by  omission  in  not 
telling  the  complete  story  rela- 
tive to  present  payments  and  some 
readers  were  wrongly  given  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  being 
underpaid  by  the  VA  .   .   .  The  rates 
as  published  for  dependents  were  for 
those  veterans  whose  disability  is 
rated  at  100%  .   .   .  What  was  not  ex- 
plained was  that  the  benefit  rates 
for  dependents  rated  between  50-100% 
bears  the  same  relationship  to  100% 
as  the  veteran's  compensation 
bears  to  100%  disability  .   .   .  For 
example,  a  60%  service-connected  war- 
disabled  veteran  receives  $147  per 
month  ...   If  he  has  a  wife  and  no 
child,  the  monthly  dependency  benefit 
is  60%  of  $25  (which  is  the  amount 
related  to  100%  disability),  or  $15 
.   .   .  The  $15  is  added  to  the  vet- 
eran's $147  per  month  for  a  total 
payment  of  $162  .   .   .  For  peacetime 
service-disabled  vets,  and  their 
dependents,  the  rate  is  80%  of  the 
wartime  rate  ...  At  this  writing, 
the  future  of  the  bill  is  still 
undecided  .   .   .  When  it  becomes  law. 
Veterans  Newsletter  will  carry  a 
fuller  explanation  with  all  the  new 
rates. 

Also  in  July,  Veterans  Newsletter 
stated  that  certain  Vietnam  vets  who 
borrowed  federal  funds  for  educa- 
tional loans  would  be  forgiven  a 
portion  of  those  loans  under  pro- 
visions contained  in  PL91-230  .   .  . 
The  law  provides  forgiveness  for 
loans  obtained  since  April  13,  1970, 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  but  not  to  loans  obtained 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  .   .   .  Furthermore,  the  service- 
man must  have  been  on  active  duty 
on  or  after  July  1,  1970  .   .   .  The 
law  affects  relatively  few  veterans. 
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Legion  Boys  Nation  Elects 
Michigan  Youth  As  President 

David  R.  Bruegel,  17,  of  East  Lansing,  wins  top 
honor;  Jerald  R.  Harper,  18,  of  Shreveport,  La., 
is  elected  vice  president;  President  Nixon  greets 
100-youth  Boys  Nation  group  at  the  White  House. 


A  visit  to  the  White  House  capped  by 
a  warm  25-minute  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  was  the  high- 
light of  the  week-long  25th  Anniversary 
session  of  American  Legion  Boys  Na- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C.,  July  17-24. 

Meeting  for  the  week  at  American 
University,  100  high  school  seniors,  rep- 
resenting the  Boys  State  programs  of 
the  various  states,  held  sessions  during 
which  they  formed  into  two  parties, 
wrote  their  own  platforms,  ran  their  own 


balloting  immediately  following  the  elec- 
tion of  its  1970  leader.  Again  the  Na- 
tionalist Party  triumphed.  Candidate 
Jerald  R.  Harper,  1 8,  of  Shreveport,  La., 
defeated  his  17-year-old  Federahst  op- 
ponent Michael  Haggerty  of  Albany, 
Ga.,  by  a  vote  of  68-32. 

At  the  White  House  on  July  22,  the 
Boys  Nation  delegates  were  enthusi- 
astically greeted  by  President  Nixon 
who  spoke  briefly  on  the  opportunities 
still  existing  in  our  nation.  He  noted  that 


than  before,  perhaps  this  time  to  win. 

The  new  Boys  Nation  President  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Bruegel 
of  East  Lansing  where  he  is  a  high  school 
senior  and  President  of  the  Student 
Council.  The  personable  and  articulate 
youth  is  on  East  Lansing  High's  golf 
team  and  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Honor  Society.  He  is  also  president  of 
his  local  Medical  Explorers  Post.  He  was 
executive  secretary  to  the  governor  and 
campaign  chairman  of  his  party  at  Mich- 
igan Boys  State.  At  present,  he  is  plan- 
ning to  attend  Albion  College  in  Mich- 
igan to  study  either  medicine  or  law. 

Jerry  Harper,  the  new  Vice  President, 
is  a  recent  graduate  of  Woodlawn  High 
School  in  Shreveport,  La.,  where  among 
his  activities  he  was  freshman  and  sopho- 
more class  president  as  well  as  student 
council  president  for  two  years.  He 
played  football  (1966-68),  track  (1966- 
67)  and  basketball  (  1966).  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  National  Honor  Society 


Boys  Nation  President  and  Vice  President  congratulate  each 
other.  In  photo  at  left.  President  David  R.  Bruegel  (glasses) 
shakes  hands  with  his  Vice  President,  Jerald  R.  Harper  shortly 


after  their  election.  At  right,  President  Nixon  chats  with  Nat'l 
Cmdr  J.  Milton  Patrick  and  the  two  youth  leaders  on  the  steps 
of  the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House. 


political  conventions,  elected  their  own 
president  and  vice  president,  toured 
government  buildings  and  met  some  of 
the  nation's  top  leaders. 

Elected  Boys  Nation  President  was 
David  R.  Bruegel,  17,  of  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  In  a  close-fought  contest  and  rep- 
resenting the  Nationalist  Party,  he  de- 
feated Federalist  Gerald  A.  Trotter,  17, 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  by  a  vote  of  51-49. 

As  per  custom.  Boys  Nation  held  its 
Vice  Presidential  contest  in  separate 


only  in  America  and  within  our  demo- 
cratic system  is  it  still  possible  for  those 
on  the  losing  side  of  a  political  or  ideo- 
logical dispute  to  have  a  chance  to  try 
again  when  their  ideas  have  not  been 
accepted.  He  urged  the  youths — and 
through  them  the  youth  of  America — 
not  to  tear  down  the  system  but  rather 
to  work  through  it  and  with  it.  The 
President  noted  that  he  knew  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  it  was  possible  to 
lose  and  then  come  bacJc  again  stronger 


and  was  elected  Governor  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  at  Louisiana  Boys  State.  A 
persuasive  speaker,  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Z.  L.  Harper,  Jr.,  plans  to  attend 
Harvard  College  and  later  seek  a  career 
in  international  relations. 

As  part  of  their  mock  political  activi- 
ties, the  youthful  legislators  debated  the 
pros  and  cons  of  two  bills.  One  calls  for 
election  of  the  president  by  popular  vote 
rather  than  by  the  Electoral  College  and 
the  other  would  set  the  term  of  office  of 
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National  Commander  Appears  on  NBC-TV's  TODAY  Show 


In  July,  Legion  National  Commander  J.  Milton  Patrick  appeared  on  the  TODAY  Show  on 
the  occasion  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 
He  is  shown  at  the  far  right  in  the  photo.  Next  to  him  is  VA  Administrator  Donald  E. 
Johnson.  Moderator  of  the  group  (center)  is  NBC's  Ed  Newman.  Seated  at  far  left  is 
Robert  B.  Gomulinski  (white  hat),  National  Commander  of  the  Amvets,  and  closest 
to  the  camera  is  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  V.  F.  W.,  Raymond  Gallagher. 


NEWS  

members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  four  years  instead  of  two. 

During  their  activity-packed  week,  the 
youths  visited  at  the  Capitol  with  the 
U.S.  Senators  of  their  various  states, 
spent  an  hour  with  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger  at  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  got 
a  25-minute  briefing  at  the  Pentagon  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird, 
visited  the  State  Department,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  and  various  attractions  in  the 
national  capital.  They  also  laid  a  wreath 
at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  in  honor  of  the 
dead  of  all  wars. 

The  Boys  Nation  program  is  the  na- 
tural culmination  of  Boys  State  programs 
held  around  the  country  which  annually 
expose  the  workings  of  government  to 
more  than  30,000  high  school  youths  at 
a  cost  in  excess  of  $U/4  million.  Super- 
vision of  the  Boys  Nation  and  Boys 
State  programs  is  a  function  of  the 
Legion's  National  Americanism  Com- 
mission under  Chairman  Daniel  J. 
O'Connor  (N.Y.). 

Legion  Extension  Institute 

Want  to  help  Viet  vets  quickly  climb 
the  Legion  ladder  in  your  post?  Or  for 
that  matter,  help  any  Legionnaire  to 
better  understand  his  organization? 

If  the  answer  is  yes,  enroll  them  in 
the  25th  term  of  the  Legion's  Extension 
Institute — a  mail  order  home-study 
course  in  Legion  operations  and  history. 

This  is  the  Extension  Institute's  Sil- 
ver Anniversary  and  its  annually  up- 
dated 500-page  course — prepared  by  the 
Membership  and  Post  Activities  Division 
— is  once  again  ready  for  Legion  stu- 
dents. 


The  course  is  divided  into  six  units, 
one  booklet  per  unit,  and  covers  the 
internal  organization  of  the  Legion  and 
its  programs  and  objectives.  Here's  how 
the  lessons  are  set  up:  1 — History  and 
Organization;  2 — Internal  Affairs  and 
Service  Divisions;  3 — Americanism  and 
Child  Welfare;  4 — Rehabilitation;  5 — 
Legislative  and  Economic  and  6 — Na- 
tional Security  and  Foreign  Relations. 

The  course  is  available  to  Legion- 
naires, Auxiliares  and  Sons  of  the  Legion 
members  17  years  of  age  or  older.  Posts. 


units  and  squadrons  may  enroll  several 
members  and  form  study  groups. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  the 
course,  graduates  will  receive  a  Certi- 
ficate of  Graduation  and  a  patch  to  af- 
fix to  Legion  caps.  Auxiliares  will  re- 
ceive an  attractive  mortarboard  pin  and 
chain. 

An  enrollment  form  coupon  is  pro- 
vided on  this  page  for  your  use.  If  it  is 
not  large  enough  to  accommodate  all 
the  names,  please  use  a  reasonable  fac- 
simile. 

Posts  Welcome  Viet  Vets 

Posts  continue  to  search  for  new  ways 
to  help  the  returning  veteran  get  every 
bit  of  attention  possible — from  his  com- 
munity, his  post,  industry,  etc.  Post  169, 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  followed  the  lead 
of  a  statewide  program  in  Maryland. 
Through  radio  and  TV  stations,  families 
are  urged  to  report  when  a  serviceman 
is  returning  home.  On  that  day  the  front 
of  the  home  is  decorated;  a  flag  is  set 
on  a  temporary  pole  in  the  yard,  and  a 
delegation  appears  for  Welcome  Home 
ceremonies.  The  TV  station  carries  the 
ceremonies  on  its  6  p.m.  news  program. 

Post  20,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  writes 
a  Welcome  Home  letter  over  the  signa- 
ture of  all  post  officers,  inviting  the  vet- 
eran to  make  use  of  a  volunteer  post 
service  otTicer  who  keeps  regular  part- 
time  hours.  It  is  stressed  that  the  service 
officer  is  available  to  both  members  and 
nonmembers. 

The  service  officer  at  Post  23,  Ports- 


ENROLLMENT  FORM 

AMERICAN  LEGION  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE 

( Use  this  coupon  and  add  extra  names  and  addresses,  if  any,  on  another 
sheet.  Make  all  checks  payable  to;  Nat'l  Treasurer,  The  American  Legion.) 
To  The  Faculty 

American  Legion  Extension  Institute 
PO  Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206 

Here's  our  draft  for  $   Enroll  those  listed  herewith  in  the  25th 

American  Legion  Extension  Institute  home  study  course,  and  send  each  the 
first  assignment  and  lesson. 

Total  students  with  this  order  

Name  (last  first)  

Street  Address   

City.  State,  ZIP  Code  

Card  #  Post  or  Unit  #  

(This  coupon  accommodates  an  order  for  one  fully.  For  more,  use  it  and 
add  additional  names  on  a  separate  sheet,  giving  the  above  info  for  each.) 

COST — One  to  three — $4  each — Four  or  more — $3  each.  Price,  payable  to 
"The  American  Legion,"  based  on  all  sent  in  one  order. 
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Legion  Honors  Killebrew 


Post  957,  Jamaica,  N.Y.,  carries  a 
monthly  column  in  its  post  paper  on 
news  of  servicemen  who  are  sons  or 
daughters  of  members.  The  paper  is  sent 
to  all  local  servicemen. 

The  Dep'l  of  Alabama's  Family  Hon- 
ors Program  pays  tribute  to  the  families 
of  servicemen  killed  in  the  current  con- 
flict. Presentation  packets  include  a  Gold 
Star  flag.  Certificate  of  Appreciation, 
and  letters  from  the  Dep't  Cmdr,  the 
Auxiliary  President,  the  Governor  and 
the  Adjutant  General.  Also  included  are 
letters  offering  services  by  the  post.  Aux- 
iliary, and  the  Alabama  Dep't  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  and  a  flag  case  to  hold  the 
family  flag  following  the  burial  service. 
Legion  and  Auxiliary  delegations  make 
family  visitations  on  or  close  to  the 
funeral  day. 

Post  287,  Lake  Forest,  N.C.,  adopted 
and  sent  books  and  magazines  to  Ad- 
visory Team  32  stationed  in  Vietnam. 


mouth,  Ohio,  makes  certain  that  every 
returning  serviceman  is  spoken  to,  not 
once  but  periodically.  The  post  cooper- 
ates fully  in  taking  care  of  any  problems 
that  arise.  New  veterans  are  guests  of 
the  post  shortly  after  arrival  home. 

Rodney  Hinkamper,  a  Viet-Time  vet 
and  vice  commander  of  Post  37,  Quincy, 
111.,  conducts  a  student-soldier  program 
at  Quincy  College.  Through  USO  facili- 
ties at  a  local  radio  station  tapes  are 
made  of  popular  music,  rock  and  roll, 
and  interviews  with  girls  on  campus.  The 
girls  typically  chat  about  current  topics 
and  issues — perhaps  style  trends.  Thirty 
copies  of  each  tape  are  made  and  sent 
to  the  USO  in  Vietnam.  The  servicemen 
learn  that  Quincy  students  are  backing 
them  100%  and  the  response  has  been 
terrific. 

Post  163,  Marysville,  Kansas,  gives 
each  new  recruit  from  the  county  a 
going-away  party  and  a  kit  with  his  name 
engraved.  The  service  officer  keeps  the 
boys  informed  of  post  programs  and 
takes  them  up  on  their  return. 

Post  180,  Great  Bend,  Kansas,  in  or- 
der to  assure  the  Viet  Vet  of  how  much 
importance  is  placed  on  his  becoming 
a  member,  has  the  commander  and  the 
service  officer  see  every  returning  vet. 

Post  227,  Clifton,  and  Post  156, 
Paola,  are  other  Kansas  posts  with  com- 
plete, start-to-finish  programs  for  the 
serviceman.  The  Dep't  of  Kansas  ar- 
ranges for  Dep't  Service  Officers  to  help 
at  several  universities.  Booths  are  set  up 
right  in  the  registrar's  office  for  any  vet- 
eran who  needs  assistance,  an  extremely 
popular  program. 

Over  600  people  attended  a  Welcome 


While  on  a  recent  tour  of  some  of  the 
Legion's  outlying  posts  in  Europe,  Nat'l 
Cmdr  J.  Milton  Patrick  visited  London 
Post  1  in  England.  He  is  shown  above 
chatting  with  Post  1  Commander  Eric  W. 
Mandelik  and  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Patrick 
at  a  reception  held  in  his  honor.  In  photo 
at  right,  the  National  Commander  is  help- 
ing to  rekindle  the  Sacred  Flame  of  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at  the  Arch 
of  Triumph  in  Paris,  France.  Assisting  him 
with  the  Sacred  Sword  in  the  symbolic  cer- 
emony is  French  General  Jean  Gracieux. 


Minnesota  Twins  slugger  Harmon  Kille- 
brew receives  The  American  Legion  Base- 
ball Graduate  of  the  Year  Award  for  1969 
from  Legion  Nat'l  Chaplain  Fr.  William  D. 
Curtis  (Minn.)  just  prior  to  a  game  at 
Metropolitan  Stadium,  Bloomington, 
Minn.,  in  July.  Twins  President  Calvin  R. 
Griffith  (at  right)  received  a  Legion  Cer- 
tificate of  Appreciation  in  recognition  of 
numerous  patriotic  programs  held  in  con- 
junction with  Twins  games.  Nearly  70 
Legion  baseball  teams  were  guests  of  the 
Twins.  Killebrew  played  for  Post  33, 
Payette,  Idaho,  in  1952. 


Home  party  and  dinner  co-sponsored  by 
Post  23,  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Nat'l  Guard  and  Viet  Vets. 


CD.  DeLoach  Honored 

Among  the  honors  coming  the  way 
of  CD.  (Deke)  DeLoach,  chairman  of 
the  Legion's  Nat'l  Public  Relations  Com- 
mission and  retiring  FBI  Assistant  to  the 
Director,  was  a  farewell  reception  and 
buffet  at  Legion  Washington  Headquar- 
ters Hall  of  Flags.  The  party  was  at- 
tended by  luminaries  from  across  the 
country  representing  the  Congress,  the 
worlds  of  business,  entertainment, 
sports,  national  organizations,  govern- 
ment and  the  press. 

Included  were  Senators  Hruska,  Tal- 
madge,  Stevens,  and  Eastland;  Legion 
Nat'l  Cmdr  J.  Milton  Patrick;  Represen- 
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tatives  Martin  McKneally,  W.C.  Daniel 
and  Elliott  Hagan;  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  William  E.  Gal- 
braith;  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Donald  E.  Johnson;  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  Kleindienst;  Pepsico  Presi- 
dent Donald  Kendall;  and  ex-Redskin 
great  Bobby  Mitchell,  now  an  insurance 
agency  president. 

The  affair  was  hosted  by  Commander 
Patrick  and  organized  by  Washington 
businessman  Milton  Kronheim.  who  said 
that  the  party  was  planned  as  a  tribute 
on  behalf  of  his  many  friends  to  De- 
Loach's  years  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  United  States  in  positions  of  great 
responsibility  with  the  FBI.  Deke  retired 
on  July  20  after  29  years  of  service  to 
accept  a  vice  presidency  with  Pepsico, 
Inc.  Master  of  Ceremonies  was  radio 
news  commentator  Paul  Harvey. 


The  Dep't  of  Ohio  sent  to  all  post  com- 
manders a  petition  designed  to  show  that 
all  who  signed  it  earnestly  desired  that 
the  Ohio  Legislature  immediately  enact 
laws  which  will  give  the  following  as- 
surances, among  others:  "The  State  of 
Ohio  will  not  tolerate  student  rioting  and 
should  expel  law-breaking  students  from 
all  Ohio  state-supported  campuses;  no 
student  expelled  for  any  cause  from  any 
campus  should  be  granted  permission  to 
enroll  in  any  school  in  Ohio  receiving 
State  aid."  A  signer  of  the  petition  would 
be  stipulating  that,  "The  purpose  of  a 
state-supported  university  is  to  provide 
facilities  for  education  and  not  turmoil; 
the  students  have  an  obligation  to  them- 
selves and  their  university  to  attend 
classes  and  receive  an  education,  etc." 
■ 

Nat'l  Cmdr  J.  Milton  Patrick  appeared 


Angeles,  a  contestant  who  "won  the  big 
deal,"  a  trip  for  two  to  London,  Eng- 
land, and  $1,500  cash,  a  total  value  of 
over  $3,000.  Leon,  a  U.S.  Post  Office 
employee,  and  wife  Sara  will  make  the 
trip. 

■ 

During  the  May  period  of  turmoil  on 
the  Ohio  State  Univ.  campus,  all  Co- 
lumbus police  cars  and  other  city  ve- 
hicles carried  Legion  "Maintain  Law  & 
Order"  bumper  stickers.  They  were  the 
gift  of  the  12th  District  through  its  Unity 
for  Service  to  America  Committee 
Chairman,  Eldon  (Dan)  Bohn,  and  were 
placed  on  the  cars  at  the  direction  of 
Mayor  M.  E.  Sensenbrenner.  The 
stickers  emphasized  a  point  often  over- 
looked by  student  and  nonstudent  agi- 
tators. Bexley  Post  430,  of  which  Bohn 
is  commander,  gave  50  stickers  to  the 


Independence  Day  at  Yankee  Stadium 


The  New  York  County  American  Legion  led  the  observance  of  Independence  Day 
at  Yankee  Stadium  as  Honor  America  festivities  were  being  held  all  around  the 
nation.  In  photo  at  left,  Paul  Wendel  of  the  Legion's  John  Philip  Sousa  Post,  recites 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  at  home  plate  as  the  New  York  City  Fire  Department 
Color  Guard  leads  the  massing  of  colors  in  the  outfield  (photo  above).  Wash- 
ington Senators'  Manager  Ted  Williams  (jacket)  is  standing  on  dugout  steps  behind 
Wendel.  The  New  York  Yankees  organization,  the  Pabst  Brewing  Company  and  the  New 
York  County  American  Legion  annually  combine  to  present  patriotic  affairs  such  as  this. 


BRIEFLY  NOTED 

Lou  Boudreau  became  the  sixth  graduate 
of  American  Legion  Baseball  to  be  in- 
ducted into  baseball's  Hail  of  Fame.  He 
played  major  league  ball  for  15  years 
and  led  the  American  League's  short- 
stops in  fielding  percentage  eight  of 
those  years.  Named  the  League's  Most 
Valuable  Player  in  1948.  he  had  a  life- 
time batting  average  of  .295.  He  played 
for  Post  155,  Harvey,  111.,  in  the  early 
1930s.  A  Chicago  club,  led  by  Phil  Cav- 
aretta,  defeated  Boudreau's  team  in  the 
Illinois  Department  championship.  The 
other  five  Legion  Baseball  graduates  en- 
shrined at  Cooperstown.  N.Y.,  are  Rob- 
ert E.  Feller,  Theodore  W.  Williams, 
Joseph  M.  Medwick.  Stanley  F.  Musial 
and  Roy  Campanella.  Many  Harvey 
residents  attended  the  ceremony. 
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on  NBC's  Today  Show  for  a  half-hour 
segment  on  Tuesday  morning,  July  21, 
noting  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Veterans  Administration,  a 
product  of  Legion  determination  that  the 
veteran  should  have  one  central  agency 
to  meet  his  needs.  The  Commander  paid 
tribute  to  the  thousands  of  VA  em- 
ployees, a  hard-working,  dedicated 
group  which  constantly  strives  to  pro- 
vide better  service  to  the  veteran.  Ap- 
pearing with  Commander  Patrick  was 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  Don- 
ald E.  Johnson,  Legion  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr. 
The  commanders  of  other  veterans 
groups  were  also  invited  to  participate 
by  NBC. 

■ 

A  winner  on  the  ABC-TV  daytime  prize 
program,  "Let's  Make  a  Deal,"  recently, 
was  Legionnaire  Leon  Rosenthal,  of  Los 


suburb  of  Bexley,  and  they  were  used. 
Bexley  Mayor  Kenneth  McClure  is  a 
Post  430  member.  Of  the  District's  25 
posts,  14  purchased  and  distributed  more 
than  3,500  additional  stickers,  mostly 
for  resale  to  their  members. 

■ 

That  portion  of  Interstate  Highway  1-91 
which  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  Mas- 
sachusetts has  been  enacted  into  law  as 
the  Americal  Division  Veterans  Memo- 
rial Highway.  To  look  back:  On  May  24, 
1942,  on  the  island  of  New  Caledonia 
in  the  South  Pacific,  Task  Force  6814 
was  redesignated  as  the  Americal  Divi- 
sion, with  45  percent  of  its  strength  com- 
ing from  Massachusetts.  The  Americal 
fought  in  the  South  Pacific  from  1942 
until  it  occupied  Japan  in  1945,  winning 
many  battle  honors,  including  the  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation.  The  Division  was 
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deactivated  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  after 
WW2  ended.  In  September  1967  Task 
Force  Oregon,  operating  in  the  northern 
area  of  South  Vietnam,  was  redesignated 
as  the  Americal  Division  (under  similar 
circumstances  as  the  activation  in  WW2) 
and  for  the  second  time  in  its  history 
was  activated  on  foreign  soil  in  a  com- 
bat theater.  The  Americal  became  the 
largest  operating  division  in  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Army  when  at  one  period  it 
had  five  infantry  brigades  assigned  to  it. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 

On  the  eve  of  last  Veterans  Day,  the 
un-named  angel  on  the  War  Memorial 
Monument  in  Libby,  Mont.,  was  the 
victim  of  a  vicious  attack  by  unknown 
vandals.  The  statue's  head  and  arms  were 
broken  off  and  two  metal  plaques  were 
wrenched  from  the  base.  The  statue  had 
been  erected  by  Austin  Reedy  Post  97 
and  dedicated  on  Memorial  Day  1922. 
The  names  of  the  12  Lincoln  County  men 
killed  during  WWl  are  inscribed  in  the 
base  of  the  monument,  including  that  of 
Pvt.  Austin  B.  Reedy,  the  first  Libby  boy 
to  die  in  WWl.  With  local  posts  of  the 
Legion,  VFW,  Girl  Scouts,  Cub  Scouts, 
Boy  Scouts,  and  other  groups  sharing 
the  expense,  a  new  statue  was  bought, 
and  erected  by  Legionnaires  and  VFW 
members  in  time  for  Memorial  Day 
services  this  year. 

■ 

Post  665,  West  Manchester,  Ohio,  has 

scheduled  its  7th  annual  Legion  Trap 
Shoot  for  Western  Ohio  and  Eastern 


Indiana  for  Labor  Day.  Several  teams 
and  individual  trophies  will  be  awarded. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
JUNE  30,  1970 
ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  Deposit   $  1,624,676.95 

Receivable    187,810.21 

Inventories    617,010.47 

Invested  Funds    3,839,565.61 

Trust  Funds  : 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund    303,162.70 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   .4,847,343.16  5,150,505.86 

Improved 

Real  Estate   821,521.81 

Less  :  Accumulated 

Depreciation    ....278,112.11  543,409.70 
Funded  Depreciation 

Securities  &  Cash   278.112.11  82L 

Furniture  &  Fixtures,  and  Equipment  307 
Deferred  Charges    88 


521.81 
556.55 
254.91 


$12,636,902.37 

LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
&  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   $  399,031.13 

Funds  Restricted  as  to  use    319,498.67 

Deterred  Income    1,548,840.14 

Trust  Funds  : 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund    303,162.70 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   .4,847,343.16  5,150,505.86 

Net  Worth: 

Reserve  Fund    904,553.31 

Restricted  Fund   1,.553,809.69 

Real  Estate    821,521.81 

Reserve  for  Rehabilitation  168,173.92 
Reserve  for  Child  Welfare  115,239.73 
Reserve  for  Convention....  60,000.00 
Reserve  for  Publication....  36,475.74 
Gift  to  The  Nation — 

Maintenance  Fund   99.906.25 

3,759,680.45 

Unrestricted  Capital   1,459,346.12  5,219,026.57 

812,636.902.37 


Post  1512,  N.Y.,  recognizes  heroism. 

Post  1512,  Stone  Ridge,  N.Y.,  gave  a 
citation  and  medal  to  Kathy  Buswell 
for  heroism  in  saving  the  lives  of  twins 
when  a  fire  broke  out  as  she  was  baby 
sitting.  With  Kathy  in  the  photo  are 
(left)  Edward  Lowe,  PPCmdr,  and  Post 
Cmdr  Marion  Ostrander. 


Post  159,  Bklyn:  America's  meaning 

who  presented  the  awards,  and  Vincent 
Benenati  and  Michael  Karp,  Cub  Scout 
winners  of  second  and  first  place  medals. 


Post  39,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Cmdr  John 
Taylor,  I.,  and  Dep't  Cmdr  Robert  Pope 
cut  the  ribbon  to  open  post's  new  home 
(its  first)  a  "50th"  gift  to  itself. 


Post  817,  Panorama  City,  Calif.,  shows 
five  of  its  six  5-gallon  blood  donors. 
From  left:  Past  Cmdrs  C.  Smillie,  R. 
Mather  and  J.  Bolamperti,  &  M.  Carlson, 
and  L.  McBroom.  B.  Davison  is  not  shown. 
■ 

The  Post  516,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  Am- 
bulance Club  started  its  31st  year  of 
operation  with  the  dedication  of  a  new 
building  (see  photo)  to  house  its  two  am- 
bulances and  office.  Last  year  the  service 
made  587  ambulance  runs.  The  new 
building,  valued  at  $30,000,  is  a  joint 
effort  between  the  Borough  of  Hollidays- 
burg, which  supplied  the  necessary  labor, 
and  the  Club,  which  produced  money 
for  materials. 


f 

Ray  Lighthall  (I.),  Service  Officer  of  Post 
132,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  E.  M.  Warder 
(rt.),  Finance  Officer,  present  Lewis 
Naylor  with  six  copies  of  "The  American 
Legion  Story."  Mr.  Naylor  is  director  of 
the  Lucas  County  Libraries. 
■ 

An  essay  contest  on  What  American 
Heritage  Means  to  Me,  co-sponsored  by 
Post  159,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  the  Bath 
Beach  District  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
produced  four  prizes,  first  and  second 
in  both  Scouts  and  Cub  Scouts.  In  the 
photo  are  Charles  Todfield  of  Post  159, 


Post  516,  Pa.:  a  new  ambulance  house 
■ 

"Each  month  every  Sarasota  County 
(Fla.)  boy  serving  in  Vietnam  receives 
a  five-pound  box  of  goodies  and  other 
hard-to-get  items,"  writes  Leo  Culman, 
Service  Officer  of  Sarasota  Bay  Post  30. 
"Originators  of  this  program  are  Al  and 
his  wife  Del  Ettinger,  a  retired  couple. 
They  have  mailed  over  8,000  boxes,  a 
total  of  over  26  tons  of  food  and  other 
articles,  at  a  cost  of  about  $6  a  box — 
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over  $49,000.  The  operation  costs  about 
$1,000  a  month  and  is  met  through 
community  support.  Al  works  full  time 
on  it,  packing  every  box  himself.  They 
have  received  over  1 .400  letters  from  the 
boys  in  Vietnam  with  not  one  word  of 
complaint  as  to  why  they  are  there.  They 
ask  only  why  they  are  not  turned  loose 
so  they  can  win  this  war  without  equivo- 
cation. Al  has  sent  every  1.000th  box 
to  the  commanding  general  and  has  got- 
ten letters  from  General  Westmoreland 
and  General  Abrams.  Also,  an  acknowl- 
edgment from  Ass't  Sec.  of  Defense 
Richard  Fryklund  on  behalf  of  the 
President." 


Post  33,  Vt.,  finances  an  ambassador 

Post  33.  Morristown,  Vt.,  gave  $830  to 
enable  a  young  student,  who  was  chosen 
"Ambassador  to  France."  to  live  with  a 
family  in  France  for  a  few  weeks  this 
summer.  Dennis  Provoncha  (left  in 
photo)  will  be  enrolled  in  a  16-day  in- 
tensive French  course.  In  the  photo.  Post 
Cmdr  Collise  Brown  gives  the  check  to 
Paul  Desrocher,  Peoples  Academy 
French  teacher.  Viewing  are  Dep't  Cmdr 
Robert  Bergeron  (in  white  hat)  and 
County  Cmdr  Donald  Sisco. 


Post  46,  Calif.:  for  special  equipment 

Post  46,  Culver  City,  Calif.,  gave  $504 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Orthopedic  Hospital 
for  the  purchase  of  special  equipment. 
The  hospital  specializes  in  children's 
bone  diseases.  In  the  photo,  1.  to  rt.: 
Mary  Rose,  Hospital  Public  Relations 
Director;  Robert  Herb,  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Diagnostic  and  Treatment  Serv- 
ices and  Post  46  member;  Post  Cmdr 
Ralph  Washburn  handing  over  the 
check;  and  Jacquie  Godo-Kiss,  Emer- 
gency Room  Head  Nurse. 

■ 

Post  387,  Passaic,  N.J.,  sponsored  a 
fencing  tournament,  under  AFLA  rules, 
for  boys  and  girls  who  are  members  of 
the  Association.  The  competition  in- 
cluded three  main  events:  Foil  for  Boys 
Under-]  2.  Foil  for  Girls  Under-12,  and 


Saber  for  Boys  14-and-Under.  Trophies 
were  awarded  to  the  winners.  This  will 
be  a  yearly  event,  says  Tournament 
Chmn  Ernest  Geici. 


Post  3,  Mobile,  Ala.,  heard  a  talk  about 
life  Inside  Russia  and  the  patterns  and 
plans  of  Communism  In  general  given  at 
the  post  by  Prof.  Paul  Vaulln,  left  in 
photo,  a  Russian  linguist  at  the  Univ. 
of  South  Alabama.  Post  Cmdr  Jos.  Traln- 
or  Is  at  right.  In  WW2  Vaulln  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Finns,  escaped  to  America. 


Leglon-V.F.W.  roll-off  to  good  will 

In  a  three-game  bowling  roll-off  for  the 
First  Annual  American  Legion-Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  Bowling  Trophy,  spon- 
sored in  Erie  County.  N.Y..  Legion  Post 
430  defeated  V.F.W.  Post  3068—2,722 
to  2.630  pins — at  Red  Crown  Lanes, 
Buffalo.  High  for  the  Legionnaires  was 
Jim  Dayson's  203-194-176,  total  573. 
Clare  Herrmann  hit  194-164-200,  total 
558,  for  the  V.F.W.  Both  organizations 


planned  this  roll-off  in  the  hope  of  creat- 
ing a  better  relationship  between  the 
veteran  groups  and  plan  to  include  other 
vet  groups  eventually.  Pictured  accept- 
ing the  bowling  trophy  are:  center  left, 
Joseph  Gerardi,  Erie  Co.  Legion  Bowl- 
ing Chmn;  center  right.  Henry  Vogt, 
Legion  County  Cmdr;  left,  Walter  Ski- 
binski,  V.F.W.  County  Bowling  Chmn; 
right,  Anthony  Pietruszka,  V.F.W. 
County  Cmdr. 

■ 

Isaac  Gimbel  Post  1206,  New  York,  via 

its  annual  Celebrity  Ball,  raised  $500 
which  is  donated  to  St.  Albans  Naval 
Hospital  for  the  General  Patient  Fund. 
In  the  photo.  Thomas  Mulhern,  Gim- 
bels  New  York  VP,  presents  the  check 
to  Capt.  G.H.  Tarr,  Jr..  Hospital  CO, 
as  Joseph  DeNardo,  Post  Finance  Offi- 
cer, looks  on. 


Post  1206,  N.Y.:  $500  to  Naval  Hospital 
■ 

Post  64,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  gave  the 
Legion  Medal  of  Valor  to  Mayor  Rich- 
ard J.  Werner  for  his  Outstanding  and 
Courageous  Action  in  removing  and  de- 
stroying a  Viet  Cong  flag  flying  over  a 
home  in  Santa  Cruz  last  Veterans  Day. 
While  no  action  was  taken  against  those 
persons  responsible  for  displaying  the 
VC  flag.  Mayor  Werner  was  arrested  and 
tried  in  court  on  a  charge  of  Malicious 
Mischief.  He  was  acquitted.  Among  the 
hundreds  of  congratulatory  letters  the 
Mayor  received  were  over  200  from  men 
serving  in  Vietnam,  many  citing  his 
action  as  a  fine  morale  builder. 

■ 

Post  90,  Ashland,  Wis.,  sponsors  the 
Chequamegon  Junior  Rifle  Club  and 
gives  it  access  to  the  post's  rifle  range  in 


PHOTO  BY  DON  HINCKLKY 


Post  21,  Bath,  Me.,  recently  completed  a  wall  mural,  painted  by  member  Joel  Little, 
representing  Its  Americanism  activities — Legion  baseball,  school  awards,  etc.  At 
left  are  Post  Cmdr  Harmon  Kneeland  and  the  creator  and  artist  of  the  mural,  Little. 
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the  post  home.  In  the  past  year,  the  Club, 
which  is  associated  with  the  Nat'l  Rifle 
Assoc.,  has  conducted  two  Wisconsin 
Hunter  Safety  Courses  with  25  boys  and 
girls  certified  as  Safe  Hunters.  Eight  boys 
completed  a  course  in  basic  rifle  marks- 
manship, four  adults  and  two  Junior 
Club  members  completed  an  eight-hour 
course  preparing  them  to  be  Hunter 
Safety  Instructors,  and  a  course  for 
Marksmanship  Instructors  was  given 
with  four  young  people  receiving  an 
Apprentice  Rifle  Instructor's  rating  and 
one  Assistant  Rifle  Instructor's  rating. 
Later,  eight  more  young  people  became 
Safe  Hunters.  Then  came  tournament 
time  with  a  trip  to  Waukesha  to  fire  in 
the  Nat'l  Junior  Sectional  Matches,  in 
the  Junior  State  Rifle  Championships  at 
DePere,  and  in  the  Ashland-Bayfield 
County  Jr.  Rifle  Championships  spon- 
sored by  Post  90. 


At  the  Chapel  of  the  Four  Chaplains  in 
Philadelphia,  Chaplain  George  Green,  I., 
and  his  aide,  Samuel  Jones,  Jr.,  of 
Post  292,  are  shown  after  receiving  Le- 
gion of  Honor  Membership  Citations. 
■ 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  Post  34  gave  a 
Citation  of  Appreciation  Award  to 
Prime  Minister  Tran  Thien  Khiem  (right 
in  photo).  The  presentation  was  made 
by  Post  Cmdr  William  Bodnar  (shown 
at  left),  who  cited  the  officiars  dedicated 
efforts  to  defeat  the  Communist  menace, 
to  help  bring  enduring  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  his  nation,  and  his  considera- 
tion and  understanding  of  the  post's 
goals,  principally  the  assistance  to  the 
Vietnamese  veteran,  his  family,  or 
widow  and  orphans.  The  Prime  Minister, 
in  accepting  the  award,  expressed  his  sin- 
cere thanks  and  wished  every  success  to 
Post  34's  programs  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 


Saigon  Post  34  recognizes  dedication. 


but  your  group  can  make 
a  lot  of  money  selling  it! 

Superb  quality  makes  Benson's  Sliced  Old  Home 

Fruit  Cake  the  fund-raising  best  seller.  Last  year, 

more  than  8,000  groups  like  yours  raised  from  $66 

to  $5,000  through  Benson's  plan,  which  includes 

delicious  free  sample  slices  that  do  the  selling  for 

you.  On  each  3-pound  cake,  your  group  makes 

$1 .07  clear  profit!  Bonus  program  increases  profits 

even  more.  See  and  taste  for  yourself.  Return 

coupon  today  for  brochure  and  a  generous  sample 

fruit  cake— free!  No  obligation. 

FREE  SAMPLE  SLICES 
DO  THE  SELLING  FOR  YOU! 


[Benson's  siw 

oi>i  iio,m'Ji"uit  Cake 


^Good  Housekeeping"* 


Benson's  Old  Home  Fruit  Cake 
245  N.  Thomas  Street 

P.O.  Box  1432    Dept.  J-4  ^.    ^.^ 

Athens,  Georgia  30601  '"nnHtmmv'^'^ 
Please  rush  program  brochure  and  generous  sample  fruit  cake.  Free!  No 
obligation. 
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POSITION  IN  ORGANIZATION  

(We  can  honor  only  U.S.  inquiries  that  list  organization  names,  since  we  sell 
only  through  civic,  church,  community  and  school  groups.) 
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VHERANS  MEMORIAL 


Post  43,  La  Grande,  Ore.,  built  a  monu- 
ment to  war  veterans  in  time  for  IVIemor- 
ial  Day  ceremonies.  L.  to  rt.  are  Vic 
Eckley  and  W.  E.  Will<ins,  WWl  veterans. 


Post  2,  Peoria,  111.,  gave  $2,600,  raised 
from  a  two-day  Fish  Fry,  to  the  Tri- 
County  Crippled  Children's  Foundation. 
Another  $500  came  from  a  post  fund- 
raising  program. 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  veterans  are 
urged  to  do  so.  Usually  a  statement  is  needed 
in  support  of  a  VA  claim. 

Notices  are  run  only  at  the  request  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  Service  Officers  representing 
claimants,  using  Search  For  Witness  Forms 
available  only  from  State  Legion  Service 
Officers. 

90th  Div,  358th  Reg't,  2nd  Bn,  Co  F  (in  France, 
near  Siegfried  Line,  Dec.  1944) — Need  in- 
formation from  Sgts  Teston,  Hegna,  Horo- 
witz or  any  others  who  knew  that  James  E. 
Madrid  was  transferred  to  the  rear  (Security 
Guard)  because  of  extreme  combat  fatigue. 
Write  "CD  43,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019" 

549th  AA  (Thule  AFB,  Greenland,  March  1954) 

— Need  information  from  Hallstead  and  Cpl 
Gonzales  and  any  others  who  knew  of  Cpl 
Juan  J.  Griego  bleeding  from  ears  after  gim- 
fire.  Write  "CD  44,  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019" 

65th  Div,  261st  Inf  Reg't,  Co  C  (Camp  Lucky 
Strike,  France,  Dec.  1944) — Need  information 
from  Lt  Pozarnsky,  T/Sgt  Aasve,  Sgt  Gia- 
cobone,  Pfc  Horvath,  Pfc  Stalbird,  Pfc  Calli- 
cutt,  Pfc  Dowdy,  Jr.,  Pfc  Swientochowski, 
Pfc  Mosa,  Pfc  Warren,  Pfc  Shea,  and  any 
other  comrades  who  knew  of  Chester  Perkins 
suffering  frozen  feet.  Write  "CD  45,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

811th  Sig  Co,  Africa  Coastal  Waters  (APO  751) 
— Need  information  from  comrades,  particu- 
larly a  sergeant  called  "Hammer"  and  a  cap- 
tain from  Indiana  named  Colts  or  Cotz,  etc., 
who  recalls  Frank  Burbridge  being  injured 
while  practicing  a  landing  assault  from  LST. 
Rope  supporting  net  broke.  Write  "CD  46, 
American  Legion  Magazine,  l.?45  Ave.,  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

Mitchell  AFB,  Long  Island,  N.Y.  (1950)— Need 
information  from  Staggvirt,  Sgt  Spadey,  and 
AF  .lurses  Capt  Moles  and  Lt  Bell  and  other 
comrades  who  knew  of  nervous  disability 
incurred  then  and  there  by  Frank  W.  Knaack 
(an  Army  man  attached  to  Air  Force).  Write 
"CD  47,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345 
Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

11th  Air  Postal  Sq,  Kadena  AB,  Okinawa  (1958- 
62) — Need  information  from  Dr.  King  of 
Kadena  Dispensary,  Dr.  Williams  of  Fort 
Buckner    Hosp.    and    other    comrades  who 


knew  of  Howard  K.  Shaw  suffering  cerebral 
arteriosclerosis.  Write  "CD  48,  American 
Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019" 

1st  Marine  155  How  Bn  H&S  Bat  (29  Palms, 
Calif.  June  1955) — Need  information  from  all 
Navy  corpsmen  and  Marine  sergeants  who 
were  quartered  with  William  Murray  Clark 
in  the  sergeants'  quarters  during  1954-56,  and 
other  comrades  who  knew  of  Clark's  nervous 
disorders.  Write  "CD  49,  American  Legion 
Magazine,  1345  Ave.,  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019" 

2nd  Serv  Cmd  Hosp  Trains,  1247th  SCU,  Miller 
Field,  New  Dorp,  S.I.,  N.Y.  (June  1945)— 
Need  information  from  Lt.  Fuhrmann,  Lt. 
Schuele,  Lt.  Richmond,  and  other  comrades 
who  knew  of  Rufus  H.  (Bama)  Foster  suffer- 
ing a  nervous  breakdown  while  on  duty 
with  a  hospital  train  unit.  Write  "CD  50, 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

2nd  Marine  Base  Depot,  Motor  Transport  (San 
Diego,  Calif.  Sept.  1942)— Need  information 
from  Lt.  Preston,  Gunner  Bobletts,  Pvt. 
FuPazy  and  other  comrades  who  recall  that 
Walter  F.  Moore  was  a  good  marine,  did 
his  work  well,  and  was  neither  nervous  nor 
rebellious.  Write  "CD  51,  American  Legion 
Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019" 

NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 

Rancho  Cordova  Post  281,  No.  San 
Juan,  Calif.;  Phil  Solaro  Post  680,  N. 
San  Juan,  Calif.;  Conrad-Wager-Keene 
Post  164,  Millington,  Mich.;  New  Ellen- 
ton  Post  169,  Ellenton,  S.  Car.;  and 
Garland  Post  605,  Garland,  Texas. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Leslie  Wrinkle  of  Lebanon  is  the  new 
Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  of  Mis- 
souri, replacing  Frank  H.  Strong,  who 
resigned  to  become  a  candidate  for  pub- 
lic office.  Wrinkle  was  formerly  Alter- 
nate Committeeman. 

■ 

Elliot  L.  Richardson,  49,  a  Legionnaire 
of  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  a  WW2  veteran, 
appointed  as  the  nation's  new  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  by 
President  Nixon.  He  was  sworn  in  at  the 
White  House  in  a  ceremony  attended 
by  the  President  and  conducted  by  Chief 
Justice  Burger. 

■ 

Bob  Hope,  awarded  the  Dep't  of  Michi- 
gan's Distinguished  Service  Award.  In 
announcing  the  award,  Dep't  Cmdr  F. 
Gerrit  Veldman  paid  tribute  to  Mr. 
Hope  "for  his  love  of  country  and  our 
nation's  servicemen  and  women,  who  be- 
cause of  him  have  kept  their  morale 
high." 

■ 

Dr.  Feltham  S.  James,  Past  Nat  l  Chap- 
lain (1957-58),  appointed  pastor  of  the 
St.  John's  United  Methodist  Church, 
Aiken,  S.C. 


DEATHS 


John  Davis,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and 
formerly  of  Newport,  R.I.,  a  retired 
naval  lieutenant  commander  who  held 
the  Medal  of  Honor  a  record  72  years, 


having  won  it  in  1 898  for  service  in  the 
Spanish-American  War.  He  also  served 
in  WWl  and  WW2.  He  was  active  as  a 
Legion  speaker  on  Americanism. 


Albert  D.  Doum,  52,  of  Munich,  Ger- 
many (formerly  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.), 
Past  Dep't  of  France  Vice  Cmdr  at 
Large  (1968-69)  and  District  of  Ger- 
many Cmdr  in  1965-66. 

■ 

J.E.B.  McLendon,  88,  of  Americus,  Ga., 
Past  Dep't  Adjutant  (1921-22). 
■ 

Harry  C.  Jackson,  Sr.,  of  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  Past  Nat'l  Executive  Committee- 
man (1927-31)  and  Past  Dep't  Cmdr 
(1925-26). 

■ 

Morris  W.  Kuzbyt,  52,  of  Trenton,  N.J., 
Dep't  of  New  Jersey  Adjutant  since 
1951,  on  July  12.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Nat'l  Membership  and  Post  Activi- 
ties Committee  Advisory  Board. 
■ 

Dr.  Irwin  L.  (Click)  Cowger,  of  Topeka, 
Kans.,  Past  Dep't  Adjutant  (1936-57) 
and  active  in  Legion  baseball  at  all  levels 
since  his  retirement. 

■ 

James  J.  Doyle,  of  Manchester,  N.H., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1940-41),  Past  Nat'l 
Executive  Committeeman  (1941-45), 
and  former  member  of  the  Nat'l  Ameri- 
canism Commission.  He  served  as  man- 
ager of  the  New  Hampshire  VA  Re- 
gional Office  until  his  retirement  six 
years  ago. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  forms  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019.  Notices  should  be  received  at  least  five 
months  before  scheduled  reunion.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st  Army  Art'y  Park  Bats  A,B,C— (Nov.) 
Michael  Grassis,  25  Whitmore  PL,  Oakland, 
Calif.  94611 

2nd  Div  (Florida  Branch)— (Nov.)  Walter 
Shanley,  63  Azalea  Dr.  W.,  DeBary,  Fla.  32713 

3rd  N.J.  Inf  Nat'l  Guard,  Co  H— (Nov.)  Ernest 
Knierim,  510  Staffa  St.,  West  Allenhurst, 
N.J.  07711 

8th  Inf  (WWl)— (Nov.)  Henry  Buckley,  2277 
Jerrold  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94124 

32nd  Div  (WW1&2,  Calif.)— (Nov.)  Richard 
Gandt,  555  Cherry  Ave.,  #9,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  90812 

39th,  48th,  63rd,  65th  &  69th  CAC  Beg'ts  (WWl) 
—(Nov.)  Floyd  Oles,  1018  S.  60th  St.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.  98408 

41st  Div  (Australian  Reunion) — (Nov.)  S.  B. 

Huntting,  P.O.  Box  4285,  Portland,  Ore.  97208 
94th  Sig  Bn— (Sept.)  Thaddeus  Uszler,  2327  S. 

8th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53215 
102nd  Eng,  Co  E— (Nov.)  Walter  Connolly,  75 

Park  Terrace  East,  New  York,  N.Y.  10034 
108th  Field  Art'v  (WWl)— (Oct.)  Henry  Martin, 

522  Cypress  St.,  Yeadon,  Pa.  19050 
109th  Eng  Reg't  (WWl)— (Oct.)  H.  S.  Seymour, 

601  Kilpatrick  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  68102 
115th  Sta  Hosp  (WW2)— (Oct.)  Damon  Runyon, 

Rosi  Run  Ranch,  10519  Tanque  Verde,  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.  85715 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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124th  Inf,  Co  K  (WWl)— (Nov.)  George  Stone- 

braker,  Box  386,  Arcadia,  Fla.  33821 
128th  Field  Art'y  (WWl)— (Nov.)  David  Corri- 

gan,  322  S.  Old  Orchard,  Webster  Grove,  Mo. 
128th  Inf,  Co  H— (Oct.)  Robert  Larrabee,  121 

Quarry  St.,  Baraboo,  Wis.  53913 
130th  Field  Art'y,  Bats  C  &  D— (Oct.)  Louis 

Mongoria,  441  E.  20,  Pittsburg,  Kans.  66762 
139th  Inf,  Co  L— (WWl)— (Oct.)  Elmert  Holt, 

415  N.  Washington,  Wellington,  Kans.  67152 
141st  Inf,  Co  I  (WWD— (Oct.)  Hardin  Tobin, 

Rocksprings,  Tex.  78880 
143rd  Inf,  Co  C  (WWl)— (Nov.)  M.  P.  Stewart, 

1475  Cartwrieht  Beaumont.  Tex.  77701 
156th  Inf,  Co  F— (Nov.)  Amilcar  Hebert,  P.O. 

Box  8,  Breaux  Bridge,  La.  70517 
158th  Field  Hosp  Co  (WWl)— (Nov.)  Conrad 

Baker,  1937  Park  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95126 
161st  Inf,  Co  L  (Cos  K&M  invited)— (Nov.) 

Jack  Blum,  5631  Buena  Vista  Ave.,  Oakland, 

Calif.  94618 

212th  Coast  Art'y  AA,  Bat  F— (Nov.)  James 
Coppola,  30-86  32nd  St.,  Astoria,  N.Y.  11102 

710th  Tank  Bn— (Sept.)  John  DeWald,  3861 
James  Rd.,  Huntingdon  Valley,  Pa.  19006 

724th  TROB  (Korea)— (Oct.)  Lynn  Moore,  40 
W.  Nippon  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19119 

801st  Tank  Destroyer  Bn — (Oct.)  Arthur  Lang- 
don,  9  Lyon  PI.,  Utica,  N.Y.  13502 

304th  Eng— (Oct.)  Joseph  Collinson,  473  Ripka 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19128 

NAVY 

Great  White   Fleet   (World   Cruise  1907-9)— 

(Dec.)  E.  G.  Richard,  326  Juniper  St.,  San 

Diego,  Calif.  92101 
JICPOA-FRUPAC— (Nov.)  Frank  Corbett,  3531 

Winding  Creek,  Rd.,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95825 
USS  Joseph  T.  Dickman  (APA13)— (Oct.)  Rob- 

p't  Brenkworth.    14904  Claude   La.,  Silver 

Spring,  Md.  20904 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Pearl  Harbor  Survivors — (Dec.)  John  Kuzma, 
Box  65,  Westchester  Sta.,  Bronx,  N.Y.  10461 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

James  D.  Edmondson  and  Rocco  L.  Leo  and 
William  Nappi  and  Clarence  M.  Swope,  Jr.  and 
Maurice  M.  Walsh  (all  1968),  Post  1,  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

H.  P.  Lipscomb,  Jr.  and  Henry  C.  Rush  (both 
1966)  and  Stephen  F.  Sullivan  (1969),  Post  22, 
Bessemer,  Ala. 

Nick  Nussbaumer  and  George  R.  Sylvester 
and  Lawrence  Taylor  and  William  Taylor  (all 
1970),  Post  6,  Wrangell,  Alaska. 

Ovila  J.  Brideau  (1970),  Post  44,  Monrovia, 
Calif. 

David  G.  Flodin  (1970),  Post  64,  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif. 

Harry  L.  Kuhlmeyer  (1970),  Post  123,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif. 

James  E.  Brown  and  James  W.  Clark  (both 
1970),  Post  247,  Arcadia,  Calif. 

Lyle  E.  Hammond  and  Joseph  L.  Hewes  and 
E.  E.  La  Marche  and  Rex  Maddux  (all  1969), 
Post  416,  Encinitas,  Calif. 

Frank  J.  Batzek  (1970),  Post  539,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Cletus  J.  Gessner  and  Percy  S.  Spencer  (both 
1966)  and  Arnold  F.  Pastorius  (1967)  and  Tru- 
man S.  Waterman,  Sr.  (1969),  Post  585,  San 
Carlos,  Calif. 

James  P.  Boyd  (1970),  Post  669,  Gilroy,  Calif. 

C.  L.  Scott  (1954)  and  R.  L.  Sandison  (1955) 
and  Jefferson  Davis  and  Phyllis  Orsatti  (both 
1966),  Post  5,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Aaron  S.  Covington,  Sr.  (1963)  and  Owen  H. 
Self  (1970),  Post  31,  Genoa,  Colo. 

Arthur  W.  Clark  and  Harry  L.  Cohen  and 
George  M.  Collins  and  Louis  Coutermash  and 
William  H.  Crook  (all  1970),  Post  12,  Norwalk, 
Conn. 

John  P.  Lester  (1968),  Post  13,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Festus  M.  Royall  (1970),  Post  111,  Tampa, 
Fla. 

W.  T.  Beekman  and  Clarence  Byers  and 
Roy  T.  Carman  and  Roy  Collins  and  William 
Conroy  (all  1969),  Post  198,  Petersburg,  111. 

John  P.  Bowes  and  Walter  F.  Gard  (both 
1970),  Post  20,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

James  Gafney  and  Edward  H.  Geisking  and 
Walter  Glass  and  Earl  Gode  and  Byron  Gold- 
waithe  (all  1968),  Post  76,  Marengo,  Iowa. 

Fred  Kruse  and  Harold  H.  Phillips  and  Bryon 
Stewart  (all  1969),  Post  664,  Lu  Verne,  Iowa. 

Vincent  F.  Schierbrock  and  Henry  H.  Well- 
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man  and  Clem  F.  Winnike  and  Herman  Winnike 
(all  1969),  Post  668,  West  Point,  Iowa. 

Daniel  P.  Mularkey  and  L.  S.  Ray  and  James 
Boeder  and  James  Stevens  and  George  Van 
Horn  (all  1969),  Post  41,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Marshall  H.  Mackey  and  Claude  Mann  and 
Milton  Maybee  and  Albert  J.  Miller  and  Lloyd 
C,  Mohr  (all  1969),  Post  49,  South  Haven,  Mich. 

William  A,  Rowe  (1970),  Post  230,  Mohawk, 
Mich. 

Archie  Osmond  and  Clarence  H,  Rumford  and 
Daniel  J.  Scully  and  Reginald  Stevenson  (all 

1969)  ,  Post  32,  Exeter,  N.H. 

Edward  Duncklee  and  Richard  C.  Hofmann 
and  Gustave  Langen  and  D.  George  Paston  (all 

1970)  ,  Post  1003,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Glen  Balcum  and  Robert  Helmer  and  Stuart 
Hess  and  Frank  E.  Monnier  (all  1970),  Post 
1113,  Whitesboro,  N.Y. 

Raymond  Pell  (1969),  Post  1202,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Louis  Borzsey  (1969),  Post  1396,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Gordon  G.  Walzer  (1970),  Post  1495,  Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

James  E.  Hall,  Jr.  (1970),  Post  10,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

James  A.  Wicker  (1969),  Post  292,  Goldston, 
N.C. 

Gunder  Berg  and  Albert  H.  Holter  and 
Frank  Slangier  and  Otto  Waif  rid  (all  1970), 
Post  110,  Wildrose,  N.  Dak. 

Walter  Derr  and  Fred  R.  Kendall  (both  1970), 
Post  147,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio. 

James  H.  Cregar  (1969)  and  John  S.  Long 
and  Robert  M.  Milne  and  Audra  M.  Morris  (all 
1970),  Post  374,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

James  F.  Kelly  and  Paul  Masi,  Sr.  (both 
1968)  and  Regis  C.  Bryson  and  John  R.  Haines 
(both  1969),  Post  5,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  L.  Bonsell  and  Antonio  B.  Lolli  and 
Joseph  H.  NefE  and  William  Phillips  and 
Thomas  G.  Schirm  (all  1970),  Post  520,  Alex- 
andria, Pa. 

Rudolph  Twedt  and  Gaile  Viller  and  Martin 
O.  Wold  and  Hiram  J.  Wood  and  Fritz  Yunker 

(all  1970),  Post  128,  Hudson,  S.  Dak. 

Wyman  O.  Kimbrell  and  Robert  W.  Lyon 
(both  1970),  Post  327,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Chalmer  Harless  and  E.  M.  Oliver  and  Harry 
E.  Swann  (all  1970),  Post  58,  Montgomery,  W. 
Va. 

Gaylord  L.  Chase  and  Edwin  M.  Erickson 
and  Russell  N.  Fuller  and  Leonard  Gilbert  and 
Bernhard  Bjestvang  (all  1970),  Post  324,  Osseo, 
Wis. 

Myron  L.  Norton  (1969),  Post  543,  Plover, 
Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y." 
10019 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  June  30,  1970 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-June  30,  1970   $  813,320 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958    8,961,575 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)    171,193 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1970    5,152 

New  Applications  rejected    906 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  National  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is 
decreasing  term  insurance,  issued  on  applica- 
tion to  paid-up  members  of  The  American 
Legion  subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and 
employment  statement.  Death  benefits  range 
from  $11,500  (full  unit  up  through  age  29)  in 
decreasing  steps  with  age  to  termination  of 
insurance  at  end  of  year  in  which  75th  birth- 
day occurs.  Quoted  benefit  includes  15% 
"bonus"  in  excess  of  contract  amount.  For 
calendar  year  1970  the  15%  "across  the  board" 
increase  in  benefits  will  continue  to  all  partici- 
pants in  the  group  insurance  plan.  Available  in 
half  and  full  units  at  a  flat  rate  of  $12  or  .$24  a 
year  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  during 
the  first  year  at  $1  or  $2  a  month  for  insurance 
approved  after  January  1.  Underwritten  by  two 
commercial  life  insurance  companies.  American 
Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund  is  managed  by 
trustee  operating  under  the  laws  of  Missouri. 
No  other  insurance  may  use  the  full  words 
"American  Legion."  Administered  by  The 
American  Legion  Insurance  Department,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680,  to  which 
write  for  more  details. 


if  you  qualify 


Yes,  we'll  train  you 
at  home  in  your  spare 
time  for  one  of  the 
60,000  jobs  waiting  in 

Forestry . . .  Game  Law  Enforce- 
ment .  .  .  Recreation  .  .  .  Soil 
Conservation  . . .  Fish  Manage- 
ment . . .  Resource  Management 
. . .  Wild  Life  Management,  etc. 

Mail  coupon  below  for  FREE 
Career  Kit  which  shows  you 
how  to  train  at  home,  in 
your  spare  time,  for  the  out- 
door career  you  want. 

Openings  exist  almost 
everywhere:  in  State  and 
National  Parks,  Forests, 
Game  Preserves,  luxurious 
private  Sports  Clubs,  lum- 
bering and  industry . . .  with 
organizations  right  in  your 
own  area. 

You  earn  a  good  living 
with  periodic  raises  and 
advancement.  Many  jobs 
I         include  free  housing,  uni- 
form allowances,  hospital 
insurance,  pension  plans, 
generous  vacations. 

The  man  who  wears  the 
badge  of  an  outdoor  officer  is 
admired  by  women... respected 
by  men.  He  is  a  man  of  action 
. . .  qualified  to  rescue  people  in 
danger  ...  to  enforce  our  laws 
and  protect  our  wildlife.  He  of- 
ten carries  a  pistol  and  knows 
how  to  use  it.  A  career  like  this 
can  be  yours  —  even  without  a 
High  School  diploma.  Approved 
for  veterans  under  the  GI  Bill. 
National  School  of  Conservation, 
Dept  4309N,  2000  P  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036  —  the 
Conservation  Capital  of  America! 

Get  all  the  Facts  in  this  big 
Career  Kit-yours 


•  Job  openings  for 
Sportsmen 

•  Career  Guidebook 

•  "How  to  finance 
your  education" 
booklet 

•  Field  Training 
brochure 


MAILTODAY  FOR  FREE  CAREER  KIT! 


National  School  of  Conservation 
Dept.  4309N,  2000  P  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  O.C.  20036 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  rush  me  the  com- 
plete CONSERVATION  CAREER  KIT  —  FREE.  This 
kit  includes  details  on  how  I  can  qualify  at  home, 
in  my  spare  time,  for  an  exciting  career  in 
the  great  outdoors.  No  salesman  will  visit. 
Print 

Name  — 


Age 


Address. 


City- 


-State- 


.Zip. 


Accredited  Member  of  the  National  Home  Study  Council  i  | 
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NEW  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 
DENOUNCE  HOME-PRODUCT  HAZARDS 
ATOMIC  WAR  PERIL 


The  current  Congress  may  yet  come  up 
with  one  or  two  pieces  of  social  legis- 
lation— a  guaranteed  annual  income  and 
national  health  insurance — despite 
attacks ,  for  opposite  reasons .  from  the 
right  and  left . 

President  Nixon's  family  assistance 
plan,  passed  by  the  House,  would  assure 
an  income  floor  for  some  22  million 
Americans,  half  of  them  classified  as 
the  working  poor.  Mr.  Nixon  has  already 
let  it  be  known  that  he  will  follow  up 
next  year  with  a  national  health  insur- 
ance plan  to  cover  those  citizens  who 
come  under  the  family  assistance  plan, 
replacing  the  medicaid  program  for  this 
group. 

The  liberals  in  Congress  insist  neither 
program  goes  far  enough  in  terms  of 
benefits  or  coverage  ;  the  conservatives 
charge  the  plans  will  hasten  the  day  when 
the  United  States  becomes  a  welfare 
state.  On  Capitol  Hill,  the  betting  is 
that,   in  one  form  or  another,  both  plans 
will  eventually  be  adopted. 

Even  as  Congressional  blocs  press  to 
protect  the  public  against  a  growing  list 
of  economic  and  environmental  risks , 
another  group  is  pushing  for  more  legis- 
lation to  reduce  the  hazards  of  the 
products  Americans  buy  for  their  homes . 

The  latest  campaign  has  been  kicked  off 
by  a  little  publicized  report  issued  by 
the  National  Commission  of  Product 
Safety,  which  found  that  20  million 
Americans  are  injured  annually  from 
incidents  involving  consumer  products, 
leaving  30,000  dead  and  110,000  perma- 
nently disabled. 

The  Commission  found  unreasonable 
perils  awaiting  U.S.   consumers  from  a 
number  of  makes  and  models  of  such  house- 
hold items  as  color  television  sets, 
glass  bottles,  hot-water  vaporizers,  in- 
fant furniture,  ladders,  power  tools, 
rotary  lawnmowers,  toys,  wringer  washers, 
home-use  chemicals  and  many  more.  Its 
report  concluded  that  little  was 
being  done  to  protect  the  public,  and 
called  for  new  federal  action. 


A  "uclear  war  between  Red  China  and 
Red  Russia  would  not  simply  find  the 
United  States  sitting  aside  as  an  in- 
terested onlooker  ;  but  could  bring 
disaster  to  the  world,  including  our  own 
country. 

This  is  the  expert  testimony  recently  re- 
leased by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee, following  a  long  executive 
session  devoted  to  the  assessment  of  the 
impact  on  the  United  States  of  £in  out- 
break of  a  Sino-Soviet  War.  The  session 
was  headed  by  Dr.  Stefan  Possony,  as- 
sociated with  the  Hoover  Institution 
of  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace. 

Dr.  Possony  told  the  subcommittee  that 
if  such  atomic  war  broke  out ,  the  rest 
of  the  world  would  be  imperiled  by  con- 
tamination of  the  atmosphere  and  of  food 
supplies  by  atomic  fallout.  The  witness 
urged  that  our  country,  without  taking 
sides,  seek  to  prevent  a  nuclear  war 
between  the  two  giant  Communist  countries 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy  and 
national  security. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES 


DON'T  PANIC 

"It  would  be  foolhardy  not  to 
be  concerned  about  the  turmoil 
and  sti  ife  and  violence  we  wit- 
ness, much  of  it  mindless  and 
devoid  of  constructive  ends. 
But  concern  must  not  give  way 
to  panic."  Chief  Justice  Warren 
E.  Burger. 

ACCOLADE  FOR  ACHIEVERS 

"...  we  no  longer  recognize 
excellence.  I  think  it's  time  for 
a  pat  on  the  back  to  someone 
who  goes  out  and  does  some- 
thing, the  achiever."  Vinee 
Lombardi,  football  coach. 
Wash.  Redskins. 

SOUND  OF  DISORDER 

"There  can  be  no  greater 
evidence  of  disorder  in  society 
than  the  sound  of  gunfire  on 
a  college  campus."  John  N. 
Mitchell,  U.S.  Att'y  Gen. 

MARS  LANDING  AHEAD 

"At  the  present  time  we  have 
no  plans  for  a  landing  on  Mars 


or  beyond,  but  it  is  inevitable." 
Dr.  Thomas  Paine,  Natl  Aero- 
nautic; and  Space  Admin. 

USSR  SPACE  TASK 

"Our  main  task  now  is  or- 
bital stations  and  also  the  study 
of  the  solar  system  and  the 
earth  by  unmanned  vehicles." 
M.  Keldysh,  president,  Soviet 
Academy  of  Science. 

SMALL  BIZ  NEEDS  HELP 

"For  too  many  years  the 
small  businessman  has  been  on 
the  short  end  of  federal  pro- 
grams and  policies,  and  it  is 
high  time  something  was  done 
to  redress  the  balance."  Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Mclnlyre,  (N.H.). 

LAUDS  CRAFTSMANSHIP 

"In  this  pell-rnell  rush  by  so 
many  to  enter  higher  education 
and  work  in  ofRces,  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  worth  of  crafts- 
manship was  too  often  for- 
gotten." James  D.  Hodgson, 
Sec'y  of  Labor. 
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Collect  Extra  Cash 
for  These  164 
Different  Health  Conditions: 

$5  to  $5,000  tax-free 
extra  cash  to  use 
any  way  you  wish! 


Abdomen 

Appendix,  removal  of  S100.00 

Colostomy 

Temporary,  including  closure  150.00 

PermanenI,  in  conjunction  with 

resection,    complete    procedure        .  .500.00 
Gall  Bladder 

Removal  or  incision  of  150.00 

Hernia,  repair  of 

Inguinal  or  femoral,  single  100.00 

Inguinal  or  femoral,  double  150  00 

Umbilical  100.00 

Intestine,  resection  of 

Obstructive  200.00 

Non-obstructive  150.00 

Liver 

Abscess,    incision   for   drainage   of   .   .  125.00 

Biopsy,  cutting  into  abdomen  75.00 

Resection,  partial  200.00 

Wound  or  Iniury.  suturing  of  200  00 

Pancreas 

Removal  of  200.00 

Incision  for  drainage  or  removal 

of  cyst  175.00 

Spleen 

Removal  or  repair  of  500.00 

Stomach,  removal  of 

Total  .  ,  500.00 

Partial  150.00 

Bone 

Diseased,  removal  of 

By  cutting  75.00 

By  scraping  each  (Maximum  5)  5.00 

Exostosis,  removal  of  15.00 

Grafting  of 

Whole  bone   100.00 

Ghips  75.00 

Fracture 

Arm 
Lower 

Both  bones  or  ulna  50.00 

Radius  only  .  25  00 

Upper   75.00 

Breast  bone  .  .  ,  25  00 

Collar  bone   25  00 

Finger  or  toe.  each  10.00 

Foot,  except  toes  .  ,  25.00 

Hand,  except  fingers  ,  20.00 

Heel  bone  50.00 

Jaw 

Lower  50.00 

Upper  15.00 

Kneecap  50.00 

Leg 
Lower 

Both  bones  or  tibia  75.00 

Fibula  only  ,  .  ,  25.00 

Thigh  75.00 

Nose  15.00 

Pelvis,  except  coccyx  100.00 

Rib,  one  or  more  .  ,  10  00 

Shoulder  blade  .  .  ,  25.00 

Skull,  non-operative  (for  operations 

see  nervous  system)  25.00 

Vertebra,  one  or  more 

Except  processes  or  coccyx  50.00 

Processes  or  coccyx  25  00 

Breast 

Abscess,  drainage  of   35.00 

Cysts,  tumors  or  other  tissue. 

removal  of  .  ,  ,  35.00 

Removal  of 

Radical 

One  ;  150.00 

Both  200.00 

Simple 

One  100.00 

Both  150.00 

Chest 

Chest  cavity,  cutting  into  for 

exploration  150.00 

Empyema,  incision  for  drainage  of 

other  than  aspiration  100.00 

Lung 

Incision  of,  through  chest  200.00 

Removal  of 

Total   500.00 

Partial  175.00 

Mediastinal   tumor,   resection  of  200.00 

Circulatory  System 

Arteries  and  veins 

Arterioplasty  100.00 

Incision,  ligation  or  stripping  of, 
complete 
Extremity 

Unilateral  50.00 

Bilateral   75.00 

Neck  50.00 

Trunk  ,  100.00 

Injury  or  wound,  suturing  of  .  ,  50.00 

Varicose  vein 

Ligation  and  division  of,  local  20.00 

Additional,  each,  (rtraximum 

350,00  both  legs)  5.00 

Heart  and  pericardium 

Catheterization   ,100,00 

Cutting  into  .200.00 

Injury  or  wound,  sutufing  ol  •  .  ,  .  .  .150.00 


Now,  for  the  very  first  time,  you 
can  collect  up  to  $5,000 
"bonus"  benefits  for 
16a  bealth  conditions!  , 

Tax-free  extra  benefits — in  or  out 

of  the  hospital — in  addition  to  any 

other  company's  insurance,  even  IVIedicare — 

extra  cash  to  spend  any  way  you  wish! 

Plus  Accidental  Death  Benefits: 

$10,000  for  you,  $5,000  for  your  wife 
and  $1,000  for  each  child! 

25c  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER.  Special  Enrollment 
expires  October  11,  1970.  Regardless  of  your  age, 
up  to  75,  occupation  or  size  of  family,  you  get  your 
first  month  for  only  25c! 

Now  you  can  collect  from  $5  to  $5,000  in  "bonus"  extra  cash  each  and  every 
time  you — or  an  eligible  member  of  your  family — suffers  from  any  one  of 
164  health  conditions!  Tax-free,  expense-free  extra  cash  in  addition  to  any 
other  company's  insurance — extra  cash  you  collect  no  matter  where  you're 
treated  ...  in  a  hospital,  a  clinic,  the  doctor's  office,  even  your  own  home — 
extra  cash  for  you  and  you  alone,  to  enjoy  any  way  you  wish! 

And — during  this  Special  Enrollment  Period — you  may  enroll  in  this 
remarkable  plan  without  a  physical  examination,  without  answering  health 
questions,  without  having  to  see  a  company  representative  and  without 
any  red  tape  whatsoever.  Simply  mail  the  Enrollment  Form,  plus  25c  for 
your  first  month,  before  the  expiration  date.  It's  that  easy! 

Everyone  knows  ordinary  health  insurance — even  Medicare — simply 
will  not  cover  everything.  You  have  to  pay  many  "extras"  out  of  your  own 
pocket  and  the  more  serious  your  condition,  the  more  "extras"  there  are! 
They  can  add  up  to  hundreds  of  dollars  in  extra  bills  and  every  penny  will 
have  to  come  out  of  your  pocket! 

But,  the  Extra  Benefit  Plan  pays  off  for  you — and  every  eligible  member 
of  your  family — with  a  lump  sum,  extra  cash  "bonus"  for  each  and  every 
one  of  164  different  conditions  specifically  listed  in  your  policy — conditions 
as  minor  as  an  injured  tooth  or  as  serious  as  the  loss  of  sight!  You  collect 
the  extra  cash  you  need  ...  as  well  as  the  extra  cash  you  deserve! 

THE  MORE  SERIOUS  YOUR  HEALTH  CONDITION 
THE  MORE  YOU  COLLECT! 

For  major  accidental  injuries  that  often  result  in  disability,  for  instance, 
you  collect  as  much  as  $5,000!  What's  more,  if  you  suffer  from  more  than 
one  of  the  listed  conditions  at  the  same  time,  you  collect  for  every  one  of 
them! 

Here's  another  important  feature  of  your  plan:  there  are  accidental 
death  benefits  included  of  $10,000  on  you,  $5,000  on  your  wife  and  $1,000 
on  each  of  your  children — all  for  the  single,  low  rate!  You're  covered  for 
accidental  death  any  time,  day  or  night,  anywhere  in  the  world — at  work, 
at  home,  at  any  occupation  or  recreation,  traveling  anywhere  in  the  world 
by  car,  ship  or  as  a  fare-paying  passenger  on  a  regularly  scheduled  airline — ■ 
and  for  any  reason.  Accidental  death  benefits  are  paid  if  the  injury  results 
in  the  death  of  a  covered  person  any  time  within  ninety  days  of  the  accident. 
You  collect  extra  cash  for  the  164  conditions  plus  extra  cash  in  the  event  of 
accidental  death  and  it's  all  100%  yours — over  and  above  any  other  com- 
pany's insurance  you  may  carry! 

YOU  COULD  ACTUALLY  COME  OUT  MONEY  AHEAD! 

Because  the  Extra  Benefit  Plan  always  pays  you  in  addition  to  any  other 
company's  insurance — individual  or  group.  Workmen's  Compensation, 
"salary"  insurance,  even  Medicare  and  Social  Security — your  extra  cash 
is  truly  a  bonus — over  and  above  anything  and  everything.  It's  a  tax-free 
and  paid  direct  to  you — not  to  the  doctor,  the  clinic  or  the  hospital. 
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Ear 

Feneslralion   $200  00 

Labyrinthectomy  200,00 

Labynnthotomy  200,00 

Mastoidectomy,  radical 

One  side  175.00 

Both  sides  200.00 

Mastoidectomy,  simple 

One  side  ,  .  ,   75,00 

Both  sides  100,00 

Ey« 

Incision  of   30,00 

Incision  with  removal  of  intra-ocular 

foreign  body   100.00 

Reattachment  of  retina  or  retina 

and  choroid   200,00 

Removal  of 

Cataract 

By  capsuietomy  or  needling  50.00 

By  lens  extraction   100.00 

Cornea,  complete  or  partial  75.00 

Cornea,  with  transplantation  300.00 

Ins  or  sclera   100.00 

Repair  of  muscles,  complete  procedure 

One  muscle   50  00 

More  than  one  muscle  75  00 

Genital  System  (Female) 

Ovary  or  tube,  one  or  more,  cutting 

into  or  removal  of  100.00 

Uterus 

Removal  of,  wither  without  other 

surgery  175,00 

Cervix 

Removal  of,  complete  50,00 

Rectocele  or  cystocele.   repair  of  100,00 

Rectocele  and  cystocele,  repair  of 

bom.  or  of  either  m  conjunction 

with  other  repair,  complete 

procedure  125,00 

Genital  System  (Male) 

Hydrocele  or  Spermatocele 

Repair  of   75  00 

Prostate,  removal  or  incision  of 

Open  operalion 

Perineal  ,    200  00 

Suprapubic   100  00 

Operation    through    nalural    passage         125  00 
Testis,  removal  of 

Unilateral   30  00 

Bilateral         ,    75  00 

Vas,  cutting  operation  on  -.  ,  ,  100,00 

Joints 

Arthroplasty 

Hip,  knee,  elbow  or  shoulder  200  00 

Capsule 

Removal  of   150  00 

Cutting    into   other   than   aspiration   ...     75  00 
Cutting  into  for  treatment  of  intra- 
articuiar  structure 

Ankle,  hip  or  knee   200.00 

Elbow,  wrist  or  shoulder  175.00 

Fingers  or  toes  15.00 

Foot,  except  toes   125,00 

Hand    except  fingers     ,    ,100  00 

Dislocation  reduction  of 

Ankle,  elbow  or  shoulder  50  00 

Collar  bone,   lower  jaw  or  wrist  ,      ,  30,00 

Fingers  or  toes   10  00 

Hip  or  knee,  except  patella   75  00 

Patella  1000 

intervertebral  disk 

Removal  of    partial   150  00 

Removal  of  with  spmal  fusion  200,00 

Nervous  System 

Brain 

Cutting  into  brain,  except  psycho- 
surgery  500,00 

Psychosurgery  100  00 

Laminectomy  or  hemilaminectomy  .  .  .  ,175,00 
Nerve 

Resection,  decompression  or 
transplant  of  single  or  multiple 
nerves 

Extremity   35  00 

Head,  neck  or  trunk   75  00 

Skull 

Cutting  into  cranium  for  diagnosis 

or  treatment  200,00 

Trephination  or  burr  holes 

Single   25  00 

tviuitiple  40,00 

Spinal  cord,  cutting  operation  on      ,  .  ,    200  00 

Nose  and  Throat 

Larynx  or  trachea 

Repair  or  removal  .  .  .  ,-   200,00 

Incision   100  00 

Nasal  polyp,  removal  of.  single  or 

multiple   10  00 

Nasal  septum  resection  .     ,  50  00 

Parathyroid  glands,  removal  of  one 

or  more   125  00 

Sinus 

Cutting  into  other  than  puncture 
Ethmoid 

Single   100  00 

Bilateral   150,00 

Other 

Single  75,00 

Multiple  125  00 

Thyroid 

Removal  of  portion  .   200  00 

Tonsillectomy  or  adenoidectomy  or  • 

both   25  00 

Rectum 

Fissure,  removal  of   35  00 

Fistula,  removal  of   75  00 

Hemorrhoids,  excision  of 

External     35  00 

Internal   or   internal   and  external   .   .  100,00 

Prolapsed  rectum 

Radical  repair  of   150  00 

Removal   of  external  tissue  only  ....    75  00 

Skin  or  Subcutaneous  Tissue 

Grafts 

Pinch,  each  imaximum  of  30)  5,00 

Split  thickness 

Four  square  inches  or  less  25,00 

More   than   tour   square   inches  50  00 

Tube  75,00 

pilonidal  cyst 

Removal  of  75.00 


HOW  CAN  WE  OFFER  SO  MUCH  FOR  SO  LITTLE? 

The  answer  is  simple:  We  have  lower  total  sales  cost.  The  Extra  Benefit 
Plan  is  a  mass  enrollment  plan.  All  business  is  conducted  directly  with 
you  by  mail.  No  salesman  or  investigators  are  used.  It  all  adds  up  to  the 
greatest  protection  at  the  lov/est  cost  for  you. 

BACKED  BY  EXECUTIVE  FUND— 

Executive  Fund — licensed  in  your  state  and  regulated  by  your  state's  own 
insurance  department — provides  swift  and  efficient  ser\'ice  to  more  than 
200,000  policyholders  all  over  America. 

RATED  "A  PLUS (EXCELLENT)" 

You  can  judge  the  caliber  of  Executive  Fund's  Extra  Benefit  Plan  from  the 
fact  that  Dunne's  Insurance  Reports,  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on 
insurance  companies,  has  again  awarded  this  company  its  highest  policy- 
holders' rating:  "A  Plus  (Excellent)." 

EASY  ENROLLMENT— NO  RED  TAPE- 
NO  SALESMEN  WILL  CALL  ON  YOU 

Take  a  moment  right  now  to  fill  out  your  Enrollment  Form  and  mail  it  with 
only  25c  for  your  first  month.  We  will  issue  your  Extra  Benefit  Plan  (Policy 
Form  P-401  Series)  immediately — the  same  day  we  receive  and  process 
your  form.  This  automatically  puts  your  policy  in  force.  Along  with  your 
policy  you  will  receive  a  simple,  easy-to-use  Claim  Form  that  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  pay  extra  cash  direct  to  you,  the  fastest,  easiest  way. 

NO  RISK— MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

When  you  receive  your  Extra  Benefit  Policy,  you'll  see  it  is  easy  to  read 
and  understand.  But,  if  for  any  reason  whatsoever  you  decide  that  you  do 
not  wish  to  keep  it,  you  may  return  it  to  us  within  10  days  and  your  money 
will  be  promptly  refunded. 


CHOOSE  THE  PLAN  THAT  SUITS  YOU  BEST 

ALL-FAMILY  PLAN  If  yours  is  a  young,  growing  family,  we  recommend  the 
All-Family  Plan.  It  covers  you,  your  wife,  all  your  unmarried  dependent 
children  living  at  home,  including  future  additions,  between  the  ages  of 
3  months  and  23  years.  Includes  Accidental  Death  Benefits  of  $10,000  on 
you,  $5,000  on  your  wife,  $1,000  on  each  child. 
All  for  $5.50  a  month — and  you  get  your  first  month  for  only  25c. 

HUSBAND-WIFE  PLAN  If  you  have  no  children,  or  if  your  children  are 
grown  and  no  longer  dependent  on  you,  you  will  want  the  Husband-Wife 
Plan.  Includes  Accidental  Death  Benefits  of  $10,000  on  you  and  $5,000 
on  your  wife. 

All  for  $3.50  a  month — and  you  get  your  first  month  for  only  25c. 

ONE-PARENT  FAMILY  PLAN  If  you  are  the  only  parent  living  with  your 
children,  we  suggest  the  One-Parent  Plan.  It  covers  your  present  family — 
you  and  your  present  unmarried  dependent  children,  living  at  home, 
between  the  ages  of  3  months  and  23  years.  Includes  Accidental  Death 
Benefits  of  $10,000  on  you,  $1,000  on  each  eligible  child. 
All  for  $4.00  a  month — and  you  get  your  first  month  for  only  25c. 

INDIVIDUAL  PLAN  Or,  if  you  are  living  by  yourself,  you  will  want  the  Indivi- 
dual Plan.  Includes  $10,000  Accidental  Death  Benefit  on  you. 
Ail  for  $2.00  a  month — and  you  get  your  first  month  for  only  25c. 
Note:  A  25c  charge  is  made  for  premiums  paid  other  than  annually. 


ALL  164  HEALTH  CONDITIONS  AND  INJURIES 
COVERED  IMMEDIATELY—EVEN  PRE-EXISTING 
CONDITIONS  COVERED  AFTER  ONE  YEAR 

The  Extra  Benefit  Plan  covers  you  immediately  for  any  new,  listed  health 
condition  resulting  from  sickness  or  injury! 

If  more  than  one  covered  condition  occurs  at  the  same  time,  you  collect 
for  each  condition.  If  more  than  one  of  the  conditions  described  as 
"additional  covered  health  conditions"  results  from  the  same  accident, 
you  collect  the  highest  amount. 

Even  pre-existing  conditions  (old  conditions  that  come  back  again  and 
again  or  are  likely  to  recur)  are  covered  after  your  policy  has  been  in 
force  for  just  12  months. 

Of  course,  injuries  must  occur  and  health  conditions  must  be  first  diagnosed 
after  your  policy  goes  into  effect. 

ONLY  A  FEW  MINIMUM  EXCEPTIONS 

There  are  only  these  few  minimum  exceptions:  war,  military  service,  self- 
inflicted  injury  or  air  travel  when  you  are  not  a  fare-paying  passenger  on 
a  regularly  scheduled  airline. 
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ENJOY  LIFE-LONG  SECURITY 

For  as  long  as  you  live  and  pay  your  premiums,  we  will  never  refuse  to 
renew  your  policy  because  of  your  'healtfi — in  fact,  we  guarantee  that  we 
will  never  cancel  or  terminate  your  policy  unless  we  decline  renewal  of 
all  policies  of  this  type  in  your  entire  state.  Moreover,  no  change  can  ever 
be  made  in  your  rate  unless  we  make  a  general  change  for  all  persons  of 
the  same  classification.  You,  of  course,  can  drop  your  policy  at  any 
renewal  date. 


IF  YOU  ARE  OVER  65 

If  you  are  over  65  now,  or  when  you  become  65,  the  following  modest 
monthly  increase  applies: 

Female  on  All-Family  or  Husband-Wife  Plan  $  .50 

Female  on  One-Parent  or  Individual  Plan  $1.00 

Male  on  any  plan  $1 .00 


EXECUTIVE  FUND 

Life  Insurance  Company 

National  Service  Center:  3104  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68131 


Tendons  and  Ligaments 

Culling  Of  repair  ot 

Single  $  25,00 

Additional,  each  {maximum  of  . 

10  additional);  5.00 

Fascia,  cutting  or  transplant  35.00 

Tendon  Sheath,  cutting  into 

Single   ,25.00 

Multiple  40.00 

Transplant 

Single   .75.00 

Additional,  each  50,00 

Urinary  Trad 

Bladder,  kidney  or  ureter,  culling  or 
crushing 

Open  operation  100, OG 

Operation    through   natural    passage  .    .    .50  00 
Urethra 

Cutting  or  crushing  operation  other 

than  meatotomy  30.00 

Meatotomy  .'  15.00 

ADDITIONAL  COVERED  HEALTH  CONDITIONS-^ 
INJURY  ONLY 

Amputalion 

Loss  of  boih  hands  or  both  arms 
Loss  of  both  feet  or  both  legs  .  . 
Loss  of  one  hand  or  arm  and  one 

fool  or  teg   .  .  , 

Loss  of  one  hand  or  one  arm  ,  .  . 
Loss  of  one  foot  or  one  leg  .  .  ,  ,  . 
Loss  .of  finger  or  toe,  each  .  o  .  .  » 

Eye 

Loss  of  sight  of  both  eyes  

Loss  of  sight  of  one  eye 


.S5.000.00 
.5,000.00 

.  .5,000.00 
,  .2,000.00 
,  .2,000.00 
.  .  .25.00 


,  .$5,000.00 
.  .  .1.250,00 


Teelh 

Loss  or  repair  of  permanent, 

natural  and  sound  teeth: 

Single  SS.OO 

Additional,  each   10.00 


SAFETY-FOLD 
COIN  MAILER 

Complete  form  and 
cut  along  dotted  lines. 
Place  quarter  in  space 
Indicated.  Fold  edges 
over  onto  quarter  as 
shown.  Then  fold 
pocket  over  onto  form 
to  enclose  coin  In 
Safety-Fold.  Then  fold 
over  again  for  extra 
safety,  enclose  in  en- 
velope and  mail. 


401003930001 


HEALTH  QUESTIONS  WAIVED  IF  YOU  MAIL  THIS  ENROLLMENT  FORM 
NO  LATER  THAN  MIDNIGHT,  OCTOBER  11, 1970 


To  put  your  policy  in  force  as  soon  as  possible,  simply  mail  Enrollment  Form  today  with  $.25  to 
P.O.  Box  3567,  National  Service  Center,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68103 


ENROLLMENT  FORM  NO.  14520 


EXTRA  BENEFIT  PLAN] 


INSURED'S  NAME  □  Mr. 

(please  print)  Q  Mrs._ 

□  Miss 
ADDRESS  


First 


Middle  Initial 


Last 


Street 


City 


State 


Zip  Code 


AGE. 


DATE  OF  BIRTH 

Month 

Day 

Year 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER 

(It  becomes  your  policy  number) 

□  Check  this  box  if  you  don't  have  a 
Social  Security  Number  .  .  .  and  we 
will  assign  you  a  policy  number. 


IMPORTANT  Check  the  plan  you  wish. 

□  All-Family  Plan* 
n  Husband-Wi-fe  Plan* 

□  One-Parent  Family  Plan 
n  Individual  Plan 

*  If  you  select  Husband-Wife  Plan  or  All-Family  Plan 
give  us  the  following  information  about  your  wife: 

Wife's 
First  Name 

Middle 
Initial 

Date  of 
wife's  birth: 

Month 

Day 

Year 

To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief  are  you  and  all  dependents  to  be  insured  in  good 
health  and  free  of  any  physical  defects?  □  Yes  □  No '  (If  "No,"  give  full  details). 

To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief  have  you  or  any  of  your  dependents  to  be  insured 
received  any  medical  advice  or  treatment  during  the  last  five  years?  □  Yes  □  No  (If  "Yes," 
give  full  details)  

Do  you  carry  other  insurance  in  this  Company?  □  Yes  □  No 

I  have  enclosed  my  first  month's  premium  of  $.25  for  the  plan  selected  above  and  hereby 
apply  to  Executive  Fund  Life  Insurance  Company,  Omaha,  Nebraska  for  the  Extra  Benefit  Plan 
(Specified  Benefit  Policy,  Form  P401  Series).  I  understand  the  policy  becomes  effective  the 
same  day  it  is  issued  and  that  pre-existing  conditions  will  be  cohered  after  the  policy  has  been 
in  force  for  twelve  months.  I  also  understand  that  benefits  are  payable  only  for  the  conditions 
specified  and  that  the  Accidental  Death  Benefit  will  go  into  effect  after  the  first  month,  and 
the  second  month's  premium  has  been  paid.  If  I  change  my  mind  for  any  reason,  I  have  the 
right  to  return  my  policy  within  ten  days  for  a  complete  refund. 

Date  Signed  X  . 

A401 


Insured's  Signature-PLEASE  DO  NOT  PRINT 
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MEN  AND  WOMEN!  MAKE  $30 
AN  EVENING  OR  MORE-AT  HOME 
IN  INCOME  TAX  RUSH  SEASON! 


We  show  you  how  to  fill  out  income  tax 
forms  simply  and  clearly.  If  you  can  do 
simple  figuring,  read  plain  instructions — 
Write  TODAY.  We'll  show  you  how  to  be  in 
the  BIG-DEMAND,  HIGH-PAY  BUSINESS— 
good  for  EXTRA  MONEY  YEAR  AFTER 
YEAR.  And  we  furnish  business-building 
materials  to  help  you  line  up  customers 
and  be  ready  for  all  the  people  who  want 
your  help  at  tax  time.  Or  work  for  one  of 
the  thousands  of  tax  offices  who  need  help 
and  pay  big  money  in  the  rush  season. 
IT  CAN  BE  SOONER  THAN  YOU  THINK!  GET 
FREE  DETAILS  BY  MAIL— NO  OBLIGATION 
—  NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL.  Write  today. 

FEDERATED  TAX  SERVICE,  Dept.  149 

1555  Howard  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60626 


I  WAS  DEPRESSED— I'd  lost  .-ipr.iin.  This  pruy  jnkerl  that 
with  $20  stakes  he'd  made  $1516  profit,  also  $874  and 
$1082  other  days.  Then  I  found  out  he  wasn't  jolting, 
lie  had  PENCI.IFF  world's  top  race  computer. 
SENSATIONAl.-space  aj?e-.scit'»f(/ic,  yet  so  easy  to  op- 
erate, wonderful  Pencliff  on  sale  since  1965,  has  a  master 
director  and  6  predictors.  You  simply  FEED  IN  previous 
form,  weichts,  etc.  FABULOUS  results  U.S.A..  Canada, 
U.K..  etc.  We  supply  FACTS— over  4,000  latest  U.S..\. 
CHECKABLE  big  win  PENCLIFF  predictions.  BIG  S2  pay- 
offs incl.  $66.  $70,  $82,  $90,  $96,  $104,  etc.,  and  BIG 
track  win.s — $2  stakes  on  all  predictions  in  all  races  incl. 
$113.  $118,  $121,  $134,  $141,  $151,  etc:  CLEAR 
PROFIT  ON  THE  DAY.  Money  refund  guarantee.  Learn 
how  an  accident  on  the  inventor's  yacht,  his  25  years 
racintr  experience,  aid  of  12  other  experts,  and  a  giant 
I.B.M.  Computer,  all  le<l  to  the  Invention  of  amazing 
PENCLIFF. 

R.H.P.    Co.,     Box    S71S     PAMA,     Carmel,    Calif.  93921. 

Tear  out  this  ad  NOW  .md  mail  with  name,  address,  and 

/.ip. 


you  miserable  with  pain  and  aches  of  leg 
J  ulcers,  swelling,  itch,  rash  due  to  deep  venous 
I  congestion  or  leg  swelling  of  bulged  veins  or  in- 
I  juries?  Find  out  about  proven  VISCOSE  that 
I  works  as  you  walk.  Easy  to  use.  Money-back 
I  guaranteed  trial.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK  today. 

L.  E.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

llOO  W.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60610 


$350  A  WEEK  &  MORE! 


Call  on  clubs  and  other  organizations  with  guaran- 
teed money-making  plan.  Must  have  car.  Be  free  to 
travel  Home  weekends.  We  will  train  you,  demon- 
strate in  the  field  that  you  can  earn  commissions 
of  $350  and  more  weekly.  Exclusive  territory.  Per- 
manent year-around  work. 

Dept.  A,  Women's  Clubs  Publishing  Co. 
323  South  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 


HYDRAULIC  JACK  REPAIRS 


Earn  While  You  Learn  In  Your  Spore  Time 

Trained  and  qualified  mechanics  needed  NOW  to  service 
inoperative  hydraulic  jacks.  BIG  opportunity  for  ambitious 
men.  We  show  you  HOW  —  in  your  basement  or  garage  to 
earn  spare  time  cash  in  an  expanding  industry.  Don't  wait, 
ACT  NOW!  Get  the  facts. 

Write  for  folder  No.  A9   and  free  bonus  offer. 


Hydraulic  Jack  Repair  Manual  Co.,  Inc. 

O.P.O.  BOX  3  •  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.V.  10314 


Big  opportunities.  Big  prof- 
its. Earn  quickly.  Full  or 
part  time.  Learn  at  home, 
it's  easy.  Do  real  jobs:  All 
Tools— Materials  Sup- 
plied. Accredited  member 
NHSC,  Lie.  State  of  NJ- 
Vet.  Appd.  Send  name,  ad- 
dress &  Zip  for  FREE  book. 

Locksmlthing  Institute,  Dept  1221-OSO,  Little  Falls,  N.J.  07424 

imi^ilABELS  35« 

FREE  LOVELY  GIFT  BOX! 

1(1(10  Dfluxf,  Ciilil  siript,  :;-(ol(ir, 
KMiiiiiiC.I,  pa.lilc-.l  l.ahc'ls  priiili-cl  with 
ANY  Nanii'.  .\il.lrcss  \- Zip  Coile.  for 
EACH  Set !  Nn  iiiiiit,  but  please  include 
mC  extra  fiM  |l^lK.  pk^'.  iir  Ki  in 
all.  Sl'KCIAI.!  J  .Sets  for  onl.v  $1.2(1 
prepaid.  EXTKA  :  KREE  I'lastii- Oift 

Box  with  eail)  order  for  K   Labels! 

Write  for  FKEE  Money- Makin- I'lalls. 
F.VST  SEItVIfE!  llonev-hack  sMarantee.  Order  NOW! 
TWO  BROS.  INC.,  Dept.  B-834,  Box  662,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 


Learn  To  Fly 


NOT  UNTIL  YOU  take  your  first  flight  in 
a  lightplane,  and  handle  the  controls, 
will  yon  begin  to  realize  what  this  coun- 
try's 299,49]  private  pilots  already  know — 
that  flying  is  easier  and  safer  than  you 
think.  In  fact,  in  .some  cases  it's  easier  and 
safer  than  driving  an  automobile.  The 
plane's  wheel  and  rudder  controls  require 
very  little  pressure,  and  coordinating  them 
to  climb,  glide  and  turn  can  be  learned  in 
just  a  few  hours.  Some  pilots  fly  solo  after 
only  a  half-dozen  lessons.  The  FAA  (Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration)  requires  that 
you  have  a  minimum  of  20  hours  dual  in- 
struction and  that  you  fly  20  hours  solo 
before  you  get  your  Private  Pilot's  License. 
You  also  must  take  a  flight  test  and  a  writ- 
ten test  in  such  subjects  as  weather,  navi- 
gation and  flight  rules.  You  can  manage 
the  whole  deal  for  about  $900. 

As  for  safety,  if  the  weather  is  clear,  it's 
hard  to  get  into  trouble  in  a  lightplane,  ex- 
cept in  most  unusual  circumstances.  It  can't 
fall  apart.  Unlike  those  of  an  automobile, 
a  lightplane's  materials,  design  and  con- 
struction are  subject  to  rigid  government 
specifications.  And  engine  failure  is  rare. The 
engine  of  your  instructor's  plane  must  be 
carefully  checked  after  every  100  hours  of 
flying  time,  with  an  additional  intensive  in- 
spection every  year.  There  is  also  a  cursory 
check  before  each  flii;lit.  Even  if  the  en- 
gine should  fail,  you  don't  drop  like  a  stone; 
you  can  glide  safely  to  a  normal  landing. 
The  inadvertant  "tailspin"  used  to  be  the 
nemesis  of  the  lightplane.  When  flown  too 
slowly,  it  would  nose  downward  and  wind 
up  like  a  corkscrew.  Now  all  lightplanes  are 
made  virtually  spinproof;  it  almost  ccm't 
happen.  Despite  occasional  reports  of  air 
collisions,  that  probability  is  extremely  low. 
It's  not  like  speeding  along  a  highway  at 
60  mph  in  a  car  while  another  car  comes 
at  you  from  the  opposite  direction  at  the 
same  speed  and  passes  you  just  a  few  feet 
away.  Afraid  of  getting  lost?  Lightplanes 
can  be  readily  equipped  with  a  radio  gadget 
called  an  "omni"  receiver.  It's  a  visual  in- 
strument that  enables  you  to  follow  a 
straight  course  across  a  map  just  as  you'd 
follow  a  highway  in  a  car. 

Your  Student  Pilot's  License,  which  you 
obtain  before  learning  to  fly,  is  issued  on 
the  basis  of  a  medical  exam,  but  medical 
restrictions  are  few  and  eyeglasses  are  no 
deterrent. 

The  next  chance  you  get,  visit  your  local 
airport  and  take  that  first  flight.  Make  sure 
your  pilot  is  a  licensed  instructor  and  he'll 
let  you  handle  the  controls. 

WHEN  TROUT  stop  biting  in  a  stream, 
wade  upstream  about  200  feet  and  turn 
over  any  stones  or  logs  you  can  see  on  the 
bottom,  suggests  Steve  Weyandt  of  Solon 
Springs,  Wisconsin.  This  roils  the  water 
and  releases  bug  life  which  washes  down- 
stream. When  you  return  to  your  original 
spot,  chances  are  the  trout  will  be  feeding 
again. 

EPTEMBER  1970 


TO  KEEP  minnows  cool  in  summer,  wrap 
the  bucket  in  aluminum  foil  to  reflect  the 
heat.  Conversely,  to  keep  your  minnows 
from  freezing  when  you're  ice-fishing  in 
winter,  paint  the  bucket  black  to  absorb 
heat,  advises  G.  Steinmeyer  of  Denver, 
Colo. 

GRASSHOPPERS  won't  jump  out  of  your 
bait  box  when  you're  reaching  for  one  if 
you  line  the  box  with  a  nylon  stocking, 
writes  Jody  Eisenhut  of  BlufTton,  Ind,  The 
burrs  on  the  hopper's  legs  hook  into  the 
nylon. 

ADJUSTABLE  elastic  harness,  for  carrying 
a  camera  or  binoculars  against  your  chest 
without  swinging,  is  available  from  War- 
field  Industries,  4525  Heritage  Hills  Circle, 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  5543L  Straps  fit  over 
shoulders  and  across  chest,  stretch  easily 
to  eye  level.  Called  "Hand-I-Harness,"  price 
is  $2.95. 

ICE  FISHING  TIP  you  can  use  next  win- 
ter is  suggested  by  Dab  Harrison  of  Con- 
neaut.  Ohio.  No  need  to  take  along  a  cush- 
ion or  chair  to  sit  on  if  snow  is  on  the  ice. 
Fill  a  plastic  garbage  bag  with  snow  and 
you'll  find  it  a  surprisingly  comfortable  and 
dry  seat.  Your  heavy  underwear  insulates. 

NEW  Eagle  Claw  "Travel  Master"  for  ex- 
ecutive anglers,  a  Samsonite  attache  case 
containing  an  Eagle  Claw  six-piece  combi- 
nation fly  and  spinning  rod,  lightweight 
spinning  reel,  autoinatic  fly  reel,  spinning 
line  and  floating  fly  line.  Separate  compart- 
ments hold  lures  and  accessories.  Write: 
Wright  &  McGill,  1400  Yosemite  St.,  Den- 
ver, Colo.  80220. 

ir  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine.  1345  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 


"We  want  to  test  your 
aptitude  for  accounting" 

The  International  Accountants  Society  invites  you  to  take  our  free  Aptitude  Test. 
It  can  start  you  on  the  road  to  increased  prestige  and  a  high-paid  career 
in  one  of  the  most  exciting  areas  of  today's  business  world. 


by  Donald  Morrison 


Here  is  your  opportunity  to  discover 
whether  you  have  the  aptitude  to  suc- 
ceed in  one  of  the  world's  best-paid  pro- 
fessions—  accounting.  All  you  need  do  is 
take  our  free  Accounting  Aptitude  Test  at 
home,  in  your  spare  time.  The  test  will  tell 
if  you  can  be  trained  for  success  in  this  re- 
warding field. 

Thousands  of  people  who  have  taken 
this  Aptitude  Test  and  developed  their 
skill  through  our  training,  have  gone  on 
to  successful  careers  as  accountants,  office 
managers,  auditors,  controllers  and  busi- 
ness executives. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of  job 
you  have  now.  If  you  have  a  high  school 
diploma  or  equivalent— if  you  like  work- 
ing with  figures— then  one  of  the  world's 
best-paid  careers  is  wide  open  to  you.  And 
you  can  go  as  high  in  the  business  world  as 
your  ability  will  take  you.  Accounting 
training  opens  the  door  to  any  industry— 
to  executive  positions  right  up  to  top  man- 
agement —  because  accounting  is  such  a 
vital  part  of  every  business  today. 

Accountants  wooed  and 
rewarded  as  never  before 

Almost  without  warning  the  needs  of 
American  industry  have  exploded  —  creat- 
ing a  demand  for  trained  accountants  that 
h;is  far  outstripped  the  supply.  Today,  and 
for  years  to  come,  this  "accounting  gap" 
offers  the  richest  incentive  for  ambitious 
men  and  women  who  are  in  humdrum, 
dead-end  jobs.  It  offers  an  opportunity  to 
say  goodby  forever  to  scrape-along  salaries 
of  SlOO,  $125,  $150  a  week  and  enjoy  up  to 
double  or  more  your  present  income.  And 
once  you  learn  accounting,  you'll  be  secure 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.  In  good  times  or 
bad,  accountants  are  always  needed,  always 
in  demand. 

How  you  learn  the 
skills  of  accounting 

Since  1903,  the  International  Accountants 
Society  has  trained  many  thousands  of  men 
and  women  to  become  accountants.  It  is 
the  largest  and  oldest  home-study  school 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  teaching  of  ac- 
counting and  allied  subjects. 


Donald  Morrison  is  the  President 
of  the  International  Acoountants  Society. 
His  experience  covers  both  public  and 
private  accountinc;  and  includes 
government  «ork  as  a  comptroller 
for  the  U.  S.  Army.  He  has  also 
tauftht  accounting  subjects  at  Ohio 
VIeslevan  Iniversitv. 


One  key  to  the  school's  success  is  its 
practical  technique  of  teaching:  you  learn 
by  doing.  You  do  what  accountants  do  — 
face  the  problems  they  face— just  as  though 
you  were  learning  on  the  job.  This  is  not 
only  a  more  effective  way  to  learn,  it  is 
highly  enjoyable.  You  see  your  skills  grow, 
lesson  by  lesson.  And  every  step  of  the 
way,  you  are  guided  by  faculty  members 
who  are  all  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

Our  students  succeed 

This  personalized  training  has  helped  men 
all  over  the  country  find  prestige  jobs  in 
accounting.  Here  is  what  some  of  them 
have  said : 

"I.A.S.  has  helped  me  gain  a  much  better 
position  .  .  .  Another  promotion  only  30 
days  after  receiving  my  diploma.  My  three 
promotions  doubled  my  salary."— John  C. 
Miller,  Sturgis,  Michigan 

"After  taking  your  course  for  only  four 
months,  I  am  now  employed  as  a  book- 
keeper-accountant for  a  large  wholesale 
and  retail  firm.  I  have  found  that  important 
accountants  have  great  respect  for  an  I.A.S. 
student.  I  congratulate  you  on  a  tremen- 
dous accounting  course."— Earl  E.  Chipley, 
Phoenix,  Arizona 


"In  six  months  from  the  time  I  started 
the  course  I  have  changed  jobs,  increasing 
my  pay  close  to  100  percent." — George  B. 
Simmons,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Major  firms  use  our  training 

Companies  like  National  Cash  Register, 
General  Mills,  Standard  Brands,  Camp- 
bells Soup,  Westinghouse  and  many  others 
use  the  International  Accountants  Society 
to  train  their  own  employees  in  accounting 
procedures.  Thousands  of  former  students 
hold  top  positions  with  leading  corpora- 
tions and  the  government. 

Send  for  free  Aptitude  Test 

Mail  the  coupon  below  and  we'll  send  you 
our  free  Aptitude  Test  in  accounting  to 
take  right  at  home.  The  test  will  tell  if 
you  have  the  ability  to  succeed  in  this  field. 
There  is  no  obligation  whatever. 

We  will  also  send  you  a  24-page  brochure, 
"Your  Business  Success  through  Account- 
ing," which  explains  our  school's  unique 
teaching  method. 

Find  out  if  you  have  the  ability  to  be- 
come a  successful  accountant.  Take  that 
all-important  first  step  by  sending  for  your 
free  Aptitude  Test  and  informative  bro- 
chure today.  Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  cou- 
pon below.  There  is  no  cost  or  obligation. 


International  Accountants  Society,  Inc. 
A  Home  Study  School  Since  1903 
209  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago.  Illinois  60606  U5 

Please  mail  me  a  copy  of  your  free  Aptitude 
Test  and  24-page  brochure,  "Your  Business 
Success  through  Accounting."  I  understand 
this  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

4A3.007 

Mr. 

Mrs  Age  

Miss     [Circle  one  and  please  print] 

Street  


City.. 


State  Zip  

Approved  under  the  New  GI  Bill. 
□  Check  here  if  entitled  to  GI  Bill  benefits 
Accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Commission 
of  the  National  Home  Study  Council. 
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lii 

¥011 CAH 
BORROW 
UP  TO 

$i,eoo 

BY  MAIL! 

ON  YOUR  SIGNATURE  ONLY! 

It  s  true'  You  can  get  up  to  $1,600  for  any  good  purpose. 
entirely  by  mail!  If  you  are  steadily  employed,  your  sig- 
nature IS  all  It  takes  to  get  tfie  casfi  you  need  to  take  care 
of  worrisome  bills,  meet  medical  obligations,  stand  tfie 
cost  of  sudden  emergencies,  or  for  any  good  reason. 

No  endorsers,  no  personal  interviews,  no  agent  will  call. 
You  get  fast,  personal  service  and  everything  is  lian- 
dled  entirely  by  mail!  Strictly  confidential  No  obligation. 
Details  mailed  fast  in  plain  envelope.  Fill  out  tfie  coupon 
below  and  mail  today  to:  WORLD  FINANCE  CO., 
620  Symes  BIdg  .  Denver,  Colo,  80202, 
— — — — 

WORLD  FINANCE  COMPANY,  Dept,  OW-0440 
620  Symes  BIdg,,  Denver.  Colo.  80202 

Name  Age — 


City- 


Present 

Occupation — 

Present 
Employer  

No,  Yrs.  On 
Present  Job  , 
Former 

Occupation — 


Monthly 
 Salary  $  

No,  Yrs,  On 
—  Former  Job  . 


Free  Chair/Table 

CATALOG      /=)  Sfi 


•  OFFICE  &  LOUNGE 
FURNITURE 

•  BANQUET  &  MEETING 
FURNITURE 

•  TENNIS  TABLES 

•  COAT/HAT  RACKS 


PITTSBUIGH 
lOS  ANGEtES 


Adirondack 

276-0  Park  Ave.  So.;  N.Y.C.  10010 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion:  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can  eat 
and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security;  in  many 
cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural  teeth.  Klutch 
lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rocking, 
chafing  plate.  ...  If  your  druggist  doesn't  have 
Klutch.  don't  waste  money  on  substitutes,  but  send 
us  10c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 
KLUTCH  CO..  Dept.  0071.  ELMIRA.  N.  Y.  14902 


i SELLS 


'  '    SELL  now  lifetime,  Goidon  Metal 
Social  Security  Platej  in  spore  time  for 
BIG  PROFITS.  Millions  wailing  to  buy. 
No  investment  or  obligation  wfiatsoever, 

SEt^D  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  AND 

COMPLETE  SALES  KIT  NOW.' 

RUSSELL  PRODUCTS  CO 

P.O.BOX  286  AL-ll  PULASKI,  TENN,  38478 


ON 

SIGHT! 


I 


FIND  BURIED  TREASURE 


Powerful  electronic  detector 
finds  buried  gold,  silver, 
coins,  etc.  5  new  models. 
Write  for  tree  catalog. 


BOX  10839,  HOUSTON,  TEX.  77018 


A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  SOUTH 

 (Continued  from  page  30)  


force  battles  when  everything  was  right, 
then  escape,  whittling  down  the  British 
army  and  continuing  guerrilla  harass- 
ment. 

He  ordered  his  engineers  to  map  the 
countryside  and  give  him  a  complete  re- 
port on  the  surrounding  terrain.  Then  he 
moved  his  troops  into  richer,  more  sym- 
pathetic territory,  recruiting  new  men  in 
every  way  possible,  scouring  the  country- 
side for  supplies. 

With  half  his  army,  Greene  established 
a  strong  base  in  central  South  Carolina. 
The  other  half,  led  by  Daniel  Morgan, 
headed  toward  the  western  part  of  the 


battle  that  followed  have  noted  how 
similar  Morgan's  plan  of  battle  was  to 
that  of  the  ancient  Carthaginian,  Hanni- 
bal, in  his  great  victory  over  the  Roman 
legions  at  Cannae,  in  Southern  Italy,  in 
216  B.C.  During  that  battle,  Hannibal 
managed  to  lure  the  much-superior 
Romans  into  a  careless  chase  after  the 
deliberately  retreating  center  of  his  own 
front  line.  The  Romans  didn't  realize  the 
retreat  was  planned,  that  Hannibal  had 
mounted  forces  on  both  sides.  They 
rushed  into  the  trap  and  the  trap  sprang 
shut,  to  destroy  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Roman  armies. 


'This  is  Channel  10,  educational  television,  sit  up  straight  and  put  your  feet  down!" 
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state  to  rally  the  militia  and  to  threaten 
the  British  fort  at  Ninety-Six.  In  late  De- 
cember 1780,  both  American  contingents 
were  in  place,  Greene's  men  at  Cheraw. 
Morgan's  on  the  Pacolet  River. 

Cornwallis'  spies  watched  as  the  new 
commander  took  over  the  battered 
American  forces.  When  Greene  divided 
his  army,  the  British  general  thought  the 
time  was  ripe  to  crush  this  force  as  he 
had  crushed  Gates".  First,  he  would  deal 
with  the  smaller  of  the  two  divisions, 
Morgan's.  So  he  sent  Tarleton  and  about 
1 ,200  men  to  do  battle. 

As  Tarleton  came  toward  him,  Mor- 
gan and  his  men  camped  in  a  thinly 
wooded  area  within  the  great  bend  of 
the  Broad  River,  slightly  south  of  the 
North  Carolina  border.  Locally,  his 
campsite  was  known  as  "Hannah's  Cow- 
pens,"  or  "The  Cowpens."  Here,  local 
herders  rounded  up  their  cattle  (penned 
their  cows)  before  sending  them  off  to 
market. 

Military  historians  who've  studied  the 


Like  Hannibal,  Morgan  had  a  mixed 
force.  Some  men  were  well  trained, 
other  trained  hardly  at  all.  Both  Hanni- 
bal and  Morgan  placed  their  forces  in 
a  river  bend,  to  cover  their  rear  and  to 
force  their  least  reliable  troops  into  the 
battle,  rather  than  make  flight  easy.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  Morgan  had  ever 
heard  of  Cannae — or  Hannibal.  His 
formal  education  was  minimal. 

Morgan  shaped  his  slightly  more  than 
1 ,000  men  into  three  lines.  The  first  two 
were  militia.  The  last  consisted  of  his 
seasoned  troops.  In  front  of  these  was  a 
row  of  sharpshooters.  Behind  the  group- 
ing were  some  mounted  reserves. 

Before  the  battle  began,  Morgan  him- 
self walked  among  his  least  reliable 
troops,  his  militia.  "Just  hold  up  your 
heads,  boys,  three  fires  and  you  are  free," 
he  told  them.  They'd  run,  Morgan  knew, 
but  they  couldn't  run  far. 

At  8  a.m.,  January  17,  1781,  Tarleton 
gave  the  order  to  attack. 

Spurred  on  by  Morgan's  booming 
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voice,  the  first  line  of  the  militia  fired 
three  times  before  they  fell  back.  The 
British  were  hurt,  but  they  kept  advanc- 
ing with  their  cavalry  in  the  lead.  Then, 
they  ran  into  the  second  line  of  militia. 
These  men  also  fired  two  or  three  rounds 
— and  ran. 

Just  as  the  British  came  on — excited, 
exultant  and  careless — the  American 
cavalry  attacked,  scattering  the  British 
horsemen.  Meanwhile,  Morgan  had 
raced  the  fleeing  militia  back  to  their 
horses  and  had  managed  to  re-form  them. 
"Form,  form,  my  brave  fellows."  he 
cried.  "Old  Morgan  was  never  beaten." 

The  main  body  of  British  troops  con- 
tinued to  press  on,  now  meeting  the  main 
body  of  trained  American  troops.  Th.e 
Americans  retreated  a  bit,  and  the  British 
followed,  suspecting  nothing. 

In  fact  Tarleton  thought  the  American 
line  was  collapsing.  The  British  charged, 
the  Americans  gave  way.  But  the  re- 
formed militia  were  now  ready  to  attack 
the  British  from  the  left  flank  and  left 
rear.  And  Morgan's  reserves  were  about 
to  attack  at  the  right  flank  and  right  rear. 
The  trap  ready,  the  retreating  Conti- 
nental center  came  to  a  dead  halt  and 
turned  withering  fire  into  the  charging 
British  line.  At  the  same  time,  the  militia 
and  the  reserves  attacked. 

Like  Hannibal,  nearly  2,000  years 
earlier,  Daniel  Morgan,  an  American 
backwoodsman,  had  trapped  his  enemy 
in  a  classic  double  envelopment.  After 
about  an  hour,  Tarleton  fled,  with  less 
than  300  British  troops.  Some  110  of  his 
force  were  killed  and  800  taken  prisoner. 
The  British  also  lost  two  cannon,  800 
muskets,  100  horses  and  a  3  5- wagon 
supply  train.  Patriot  losses  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Cowpens:  12  killed,  61  wounded. 

It  was  a  serious  defeat  for  the  British 
Their  loss — Cornwallis'  finest  "light" 
troops — was  about  equal  to  the  size  of 
the  American  force  involved. 

News  of  this  latest  defeat  reached 
Cornwallis  at  his  headquarters  in  Winns- 
boro,  in  north  central  South  Carolina,  on 
Jan.  18,  the  next  day.  On  the  morning  of 
Jan.  19,  Cornwallis,  now  reinforced  and 
commanding  3,000  men,  set  out  after 
Morgan.  If  this  defeat  was  not  avenged, 
Cornwallis  realized,  the  British  would  no 
longer  be  a  credible  force  in  the  South 
and  whatever  chance  they  had  to  win  the 
loyalties  of  the  people  would  be  lost. 

Morgan  guessed  Cornwallis  would 
come  after  him.  Within  an  hour  after  the 
Cowpens  battle  was  over  he  and  his  men 
were  off  to  join  Greene.  When  Greene 
found  out  that  Cornwallis  was  on  the 
move,  he  sent  a  message  to  his  quarter- 
master general  to  collect  all  available 
boats  along  the  lower  Dan  River  (in 
southern  Virginia).  He'd  lead  his  foes 
as  far  inland  as  possible. 

And  thus  the  race  began.  It  was  a  race 
Cornwallis  was  determined  to  win.  On 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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BELTLESS  SLACKS 


for  EASY  LIVING 


Haband'sEASY  LIFE 

trim  —  comfortable 


and  no  belt  at  all 
FLAT  FRONT 


Easy  Living  starts  after 
work:  And  calls  for  Easier 
Slacks.  Easier  to  get  on  over 
your  shoes.  A  little  easier  in 
the  knees,  crotch,  and  thigh. 

Haband's  Famous  Full  Cut 
Plus  S-T-R-E-T-C-H  Waist 

lets  you  bend  easier  to  picl< 
up  a  penny  —gives  a  l-i-t-t-l-e 
as  you  stretch  to  unload 
the  car.  Easy  on  the  waist! 
You'll  never  get  the  feeling 
they'll  split  at  the  seat  as 
you  sink  down  into  your 
easy  chair  or  get  up  from 
the  dinner  table. 

And  Easy  on  the  Pocketbook  -  2  Times  Over! 

Look!  Easy  Life  slacks  don't  cost  much  to 
start  with  -  you  get  TWO  pair  for  16.95!  And 
they  cost  you  NOTHING  to  maintain;  A  simple 
spin  through  your  wash  machine  restores  its 
full  sharp  press.  No  Cleaner's  Bills  —  No 
Pressing  Bills  —  and  you  save  wear  and  tear  on 
your  more  costly  clothes.  As  such,  these 
slacks  actually  pay  for  themselves! 

Permanent  Press ino  cleaning  bills: | 

FULL  WASH  AND  WEAR  I  NO  PRESSING  BILLS!! 


272  INCHES 

jf  S  T-R  E-T-C-H 
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Sides  let  Slacks 
Float  with  your 
every  move. 
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Single  Pair:  10.95      3  for  24.95       4  for  33.20 


WARNING :  Try  them  once  and  you  could  become  addicted 


to  the  comfort.  They're  perfect  dress  for  country  club 
enjoyment,  weekend  chores,  or  a  snooze  on  the  couch 


EASY  TO  BUY  -  EASY  TO  ORDER 


Just  give  us  your  size  -  waist  and  inseam.  Fill  in  this  coupon. 
Mail  it  in,  and  keep  an  eye  on  your  front  door.  The  mailman 
will  bring  them  (all  postpaid).  Nd  parking  problems,  lost 
salesmen,  or  lines  at  the  cashier  counter.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
put  them  on  and  let  the  whole  family  admire!  EASY? 
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MEN'WOMEN.COUPLES 

MOTEL  CAREERS  AVAILABLE 


Would  you  like  a  new,  exciting  career  in 
the  growing  motel  Industry?  Train  now 
for  a  stimulating,  well-paying  position  as 
Motel  Managers,  Assistant  Managers, 
Clerks,  Housekeepers  and  Hostesses.  Meet 
famous  and  interesting  people;  travel; 
join  in  social  activities;  live  in  pleasant 
surroundings.  Apartment  usually  fur- 
nished. Age  no  barrier-maturity  an  asset. 
Train  at  home  in  spare  time  followed  by 
practical  training  at  one  of  our  motels. 
Nationwide  placement  assistance.  For 
FREE  information  fill  out  and  mail  cou- 
pon today!  Accredited  Member  NHSC. 


VA  APPROVED  FOR  VETERANS  AND 
INSERVICE  PERSONNEL 
UNDER  NEW  Gl  BILL 


UNIVERSAL  MOTEL  SCHOOLS,  Dept.  AL 
1901  N.W.  7  Strett.  Miami.  FU.  33125 
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50  BRAND  NEW 

TOWELS  Mes! 


Biggest  Towel  Bargain  In  U.S. 

UNWOVEN  COTTON  AND  RAYON— Assorted  beautiful  Pastel 
Colors.  BRAND  NEW— NOT  Seconds — 60  Towels  for  $1.00,  ot 
100  for  only  S1.89I  Delu:ie  Quality.  Pis.  Include  25c  extra  for 
VBtg.  &  hd]g.  with  EACH  set  of  60  Towcia  you  buy.  Make  good 
money  selling  these  Towels.  We've  sold  ^0.000.000  already  and 
Include  sure-fire  MONEY-MAKING  Plans  with  your  order. 
Money-Back  Guarantee.  No  C.O.D.'s  Order  NOWI 

50  TOWEL  CO.,  Dept.  CR-600,  Box  662,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Get  FREE  SHOES  FOR  LIFE! 


if  vou  can  tato  just  5  Mason  Shoe  orders  a 
month  YOU  NEED  NEVER  BUY  ANOTHER 
PAIR  OF  SHOES!  Our  Trpe  Shoes  for  Life" 
plan  makes  -t  EASY!  With  275  fast  sellmq  styles 
(dress,  work,  sport)  to  choose  from,  you'll  have 
no  trouble  gettrng  the  orders-and  will  have  al- 
most a  prtvate  "shoe  store"  from  which  to  select 
your  FREE  SHOES.  You  don't  invest  Itf,  yet 
you  can  earn  up  to  SlOO  a  week  by  showing 
Mason's  fine  quality  atr  cushion  shoes,  in  sizes 
4  to  16.  wtdths  AA  E6E.  to  your  friends  and 
neighbors  Rush  postcard  for  FREE  Starling 
Outfit,  exciting  Prize  and  Bonus  Offers  TODAY! 
E  MFG.  CO  ,  Dep.  H-912,Chippewa  Falls, Wis.  54729 


MASON  SHO 


Huge  savings  on  tiny,  all-in- 
the-ear,  behind  the  ear,  eye- 
glass and  body  models.  New 
space  age  models  are  so  tiny ' 
and  well  concealed  your  clos- 
est friends  may  never  even 
notice.  FREE  HOME  TRIAL. 
No  down  payment.  Low  as  $10 
monthly.  Money  back  guaran- 
tee. Order  direct  and  save. 
If  your  doctor  recommends  you  use  a  hearing  aid, 
him  about  Prestige  aids. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  confidential  booklet. 
PRESTIGE,  Dept.  D91,    Box  10947,  Houston,  Tex.  77018. 
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polished.  im- 
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I  blade  honed 
razorV  edge. 
Opens  with  flick 
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ion.  Blade  will  not  close 
;n  in  use.  Press  button  in 
handle  t/j  close.  safety  finger 
sure-^rip  handle.  Balanced  for  tar- 
ing. IF  BROKEN  WITHIN  10 
YEARS  WE  WILL  REPLACE  AT  NO  CHARGE1 
Use  30  days.  Money  back  if  not  please  i.  Not  a 
vitchblade.  Special  Ic  Sale.  REG.  PRICE  SI. 98. 
Send  .$1.9!)  &  receive  2  knives.  Add  10c  postage,  handling. 
Remit  TOTAL  $2  48  for  2  knives.  Order  NOW!  Midwest 
Knife  Co..  fJOI.'J  .S.  Western  .We.,  Dept.  IJD-12j7,  Chicago, 
til.   ljOG20.  lisl-  1330. 
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 (Continued  from  page  57)  


Jan.  26,  he  stripped  his  army  down  to  the 
barest  essentials,  burning  his  entire 
wagon  train  and  most  of  the  army's  pro- 
visions. 

For  two  weeks,  the  British  pursued 
and  the  Americans  retreated.  Though 
Greene's  army,  carrying  prisoners  and 
booty,  couldn't  march  as  fast  as  Corn- 
waliis'.  wheeled  carriages  made  in  ad- 
vance by  Greene's  engineer,  Polish  pa- 
triot Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  and  boats 
waiting  at  every  river  kept  the  Americans 
ahead. 

As  the  British  chased,  Greene  decided 
to  continue  his  retreat — enticingly.  He 


Greene  commanded  4.300  men — includ- 
ing 1,600  regular  infantry  and  160  reg- 
ular cavalry. 

All  during  the  retreat,  Greene  had 
studied  the  terrain  for  possible  battle 
sites.  In  late  February,  he  and  his  army 
rccrossed  the  Dan  and  headed  toward  the 
most  likely  spot,  Guilford  Court  House, 
which  sat  on  the  main  North-South  road 
running  through  central  North  Carolina. 

Greene  and  his  army  were  in  position 
by  March  15,  1781.  Cornwallis,  camped 
12  miles  south,  knew  his  army  must  take 
up  the  challenge.  By  1:30  p.m.  after 
having  marched  to  battle  all  morning 


"Yeah  .  .  .  now  that  you  put  it  that  way  it  all  does  seem  rather  hopeless." 
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knew  what  e!Tcct  the  march  was  having 
on  the  British  army. 

With  Cornwallis"  forward  elenienis  in 
sight,  the  last  of  Greene's  men  crossed 
the  Dan  River,  leaving  the  British  with 
no  boats  tc  follow  them.  Cornwallis 
stood  on  the  southern  bank  and  swore. 
He'd  risked  a  great  deal  to  capture 
Greene's  army.  Now  he  was  250  miles 
from  his  nearest  major  base,  command- 
ing an  exhausted  army  without  supplies, 
in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population. 

He  fell  back,  announcing  that  he'd 
conquered  North  Carolina.  But  the  truth 
was — and  Cornwallis  knew  it — he'd  been 
beaten  there,  and  without  a  shot  being 
fired.  He'd  started  off  with  a  well- 
equipped  army  of  3,000.  Now,  after  ill- 
ness and  desertion,  he  had  2,200  worn 
and  hungry  troops  who  were  farther 
from  conquering  the  South  than  ever. 

While  Cornwallis  was  losing  strength, 
Greene's  army  was  gaining  it.  The  vic- 
tories at  King's  Mountain  and  Cowpens 
had  attracted  more  enlistments.  Now, 


without  breakfast,  the  British  army  en- 
gaged Greene  at  Guilford  Court  House. 

After  suffering  two  or  three  volleys, 
they  drove  the  American  militia  from 
the  field.  But  the  American  flanks  held. 
On  the  left,  the  British  were  stopped.  On 
the  right,  they  were  thrown  into  disarray. 

Now  Cornwallis  was  worried.  It 
looked  suspiciously  like  Cowpens  all  over 
again.  So  he  turned  his  cannon  directly 
into  the  fight,  killing  British  and  Ameri- 
cans alike — but  halting  the  patriot  ad- 
vance. 

Greene  decided  his  army  had  done  as 
well  as  could  be  expected,  and  as  well 
as  necessary.  He  ordered  a  general  with- 
drawal. The  Battle  of  Guilford  Court 
House  was  over.  The  British  held  the 
field,  a  technical  victory. 

About  150  British  were  killed,  and 
more  than  380  wounded.  Greene  re- 
ported 78  dead,  183  wounded.  After- 
wards, he  said  he  was  "ready  to  sell 
Cornwallis  another  field  for  the  same 
price." 


Back  in  England,  Charles  Fox,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition  party  in  Parliament, 
took  a  dim  view  of  Cornwallis'  "victory" 
at  Guilford  Court  House.  "Another  such 
victory  would  destroy  the  British  army," 
he  said. 

After  the  battle,  Cornwallis  drove  his 
army  toward  Wilmington,  N.C.,  where 
the  British  could  resupply  him  by  sea. 
Though  the  British  plan  to  conquer  the 
South  seemed  doomed  now,  Cornwallis 
had  something  else  in  mind.  That  "some- 
thing else"  was  a  major  victory  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

On  April  24,  1781,  after  resting  a  bit, 
Cornwallis  and  his  1,435  remaining  sol- 
diers left  Wilmington  and  headed  toward 
Virginia,  against  Clinton's  orders  and 
without  his  knowledge. 

Cornwallis  had  two  objectives.  First, 
he  hoped  to  lure  Greene  after  him.  After 
picking  up  reinforcements  in  Virginia, 
Cornwallis  thought  he  could  make  short 
work  of  Greene  and  his  army.  Second, 
he  wanted  to  gain  control  of  Virginia. 
That  accomplished,  the  South  would  fall 
— or  so  Cornwallis  believed. 

But  Greene's  mission  was  to  save  the 
South  and  he  wasn't  about  to  be  dis- 
tracted. Besides,  he  was  beginning  to 
hear  rumors  of  a  large  French  naval 
force  being  gathered  for  a  Virginia  ex- 
pedition. He  kept  Washington  informed 


about  Cornwallis"  movements  and  looked 
to  other  work  in  the  South.  The  British 
still  had  a  tenuous  hold  on  South  Caro- 
lina, maintained  by  about  8.000  garrison 
troops,  two-thirds  of  them  American- 
born  Loyalists,  scattered  around  in  forts 
at  Charleston,  Augusta,  Georgetown, 
Camden,  Ninety-Six  and  others. 

And  there  was  still  a  mobile  force  of 
British  soldiers  in  South  Carolina — about 
1,500  men,  commanded  by  Lord  Raw- 
don. 

While  Cornwallis  rested  at  Wilming- 
ton, Greene,  Marion,  Sumter  and  Pickens 
moved  back  into  South  Carolina  with 
2,500  men. 

DECIDING  TO  STRIKE  at  the  British  out- 
posts, Greene  marched  his  men  to 
Hobkirk's  Hill,  near  Camden.  At  this 
moment,  the  26-year-old  Lord  Rawdon 
decided  this  was  his  chance  for  fame.  On 
April  25,  he  attacked  with  900  men, 
while  the  Americans  were  eating.  After 
a  confused  battle  Greene  "sold"  another 
field. 

The  patriots  counted  19  men  dead. 
115  wounded  and  136  missing.  Lord 
Rawdon  lost  38  dead,  220  wounded  and 
missing. 

Again,  the  British  had  won  a  technical 
victory.  But  American  strength  was  un- 
affected. "We  fight,  get  beat,  rise,  fight 


again,"  Greene  wrote  after  the  battle. 
And  each  time  the  Americans  returned 
to  battle,  it  was  against  an  opponent 
weaker  than  before. 

Rawdon  was  much  weaker  than  be- 
fore. Greene  was  now  threatening  his 
lines  of  communication,  while  patriot 
guerrilla  bands  were  attacking  the  forts. 
Food  was  in  short  supply  for  the  British 
and  the  countryside  was  rallying  to  the 
patriots. 

After  Hobkirk's  Hill,  Rawdon  re- 
treated. He  also  sent  orders  to  the  posts 
at  Ninety-Six  and  Fort  Granby  to  fall 
back.  He  aimed  to  hold  less  of  South 
Carolina,  but  to  hold  it  more  firmly. 

Actually,  Greene's  defense  of  the 
South  was  succeeding  brilliantly.  Each 
day  brought  a  new  patriot  success  and 
nailed  another  nail  in  the  coffin  of  British 
ambitions  in  the  South. 

On  May  11,  the  British  garrison  at 
Orangeburg  fell  to  Sumter. 

On  May  12,  Marion  and  Lee  took  Fort 
Motte. 

On  May  15,  Lee  captured  Fort  Gran- 
by. 

On  May  29,  Marion  occupied  the 
British  fort  at  Georgetown. 

On  June  6,  Lee  and  Pickens  took  the 
British  outposts  at  Augusta. 

Rawdon  spent  the  month  of  May  re- 
(Continiied  on  page  60) 


Official  American  Legion  Life  Insurance 

As  a  Legionnaire,  you  can  protect  your  family's  well-being  for  as  little  as  70  a 
day  with  Official  American  Legion  Life  Insurance.  Just  mail  this  enrollment 
card  with  your  check  for  $6  for  a  full  unit  of  protection  for  all  of  1970  (begin- 
ning October  1).  That  comes  to  only  $2  a  month'.  Normally  no  medical  is 
required.  If  you  are  not  accepted,  your  $6  will  be  promptly  refunded.  No 
persons  age  70  or  over  (including  those  desiring  a  second  half  unit)  will  be 
accepted  for  new  insurance. 


Amount  of  Insurance  Determined  by  Age  at  Death 


Age 

Basic  Full  Unit 

Total  Coverage  During  1970 

Under  30 

$10,000 

$11,500.00 

30-34 

8,000 

9,200.00 

35-44 

4,500 

5.175.00 

45-54 

2,200 

2,530.00 

55-59 

1,200 

1,380.00 

60-64 

800 

920.00 

65-69 

500 

575.00 

70-74* 

.  ,330 

.  379.50 

-Insurance  terminates  on  the  1st  day  ol  January  coinciding  with  or  next  following  your  75th  birthday. 


OFFICIAL 
AMERICAN 
LEGION 
LIFE 

INSURANCE 
PLAN 

Important 

If  you  reside  in  New 
York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Texas, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
New  Jersey  or  Puerto 
Rico,  ijo  not  use  this 
form.  Instead,  write  to 
the  address  shown. 
(Applications  and 
benefits  vary  slightly 
in  some  areas.) 

MAILTO: 
AMERICAN 
LEGION  LIFE 
INSURANCE 
PLAN, 

P.O.  BOX  5609, 
CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 
60680 


ENROLLMENT  CARD  for  YEARLY  RENEWABLE  TERM  LIFE  INSURANCE  for 
MEMBERS  of  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT-ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS  -  CHECK  MUST  ACCOMPANY  THIS  ENROLLMENT  CARD 


Full  Name_ 


.Birth  Date. 


Mo       Day  Year 


Permanent  Residence. 
Name  of  Beneficiary  


street  No. 


Example:  Print  "Helen  Louise  Jones,"  Not   Mrs.  H.  L.  Jones" 


City 

.Relationship. 


state 


_Year_ 


.Post  No.. 


.State 


Membership  Card  No  

I  apply  for  a  Full  Unit  of  insurance  at  Annual  Premium  of  $24.00  □  or  a  Half  Unit  at  $12.00  □ 

The  following  representations  shall  form  a  basis  for  the  Insurance  Company's  approval  or  rejection  of  this 
enrollment  card: 


Are  you  now  actively  working? 


1.  Present  occupation?  

Yes  □    No  □    If  No,  give  reason  

2.  Have  you  been  confined  in  a  hospital  within  the  last  year?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  date,  length  of  stay 
and  cause 

3.  Do  you  now  have,  or  during  the  past  five  years  have  you  had,  heart  disease,  lung  disease,  cancer,  diabetes  or 
any  other  serious  illness?  No  □    Yes  □    If  Yes,  give  dates  and  details  

I  represent  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  statements  and  answers  recorded  on  this  enrollment  card  are 
true  and  complete.  I  agree  that  this  enrollment  card  shall  be  a  part  of  any  insurance  granted  upon  it  under  the 
policy  I  authorize  any  physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended  or  examined  me,  or  who  may  attend  or 
examine  me,  to  disclose  or  to  testify  to  any  knowledge  thus  acquired. 


Dated  

GMA-300-16  469 


19. 


-Signature  of  Applicant. 
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I  BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE  

30-DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

(SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  COVER) 

JAY  NORRIS  CORP.,  227  East  45th  Street 
Dept.  AK-9,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Please  rush  me  the  following: 

□  I  PAINT  SPRAYER  for  $12.98  plus  $1.50  postage 

□  2  PAINT  SPRAYERS  for  $25.00  p/us  $2.50 pos/oge 

TOTfli  <t  (New  York  res/dents 

*  add  sales  tax) 

Enclosed  is  □  check  □  money  order. 

Name   


(please  print) 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


AMERICAN 


Do  You  Support 

•  AMERICAN  Industry? 

and 

•  AMERICAN  Labor? 

Do  You  if  <int  To 
Show  It? 


Then  these  labels  are  for  you.  These  are  beau- 
tiful, pressure-sensitive  labels  in  red.  white  and 
blue,  100  to  a  coil,  in  a  self-dispensing  contain- 
er. Use  on  correspondence,  display  cards  • — 
practically  anywhere.  Minimum  order,  200 
labels  (2  boxes)  for  $2.40,  1000  labels  (10 
boxes)  for  $10.95,  all  postpaid.  Florida  resi- 
dents please  add  4%  tales  tax. 

SEND  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CHECK- 
NO  STAMPS—NO  CODs 

BEC  ENTERPRISES 

P.O.  BOX  10521,  TAMPA,  FLA.  33609 


Make  Rubber  Stamps  for  BIG  PAY 


Need  more  money?  Earn  160-175 
aweek.  spare  time,  at  home  mak- 
ing rubber  stamps  for  offices,  fac- 
toriea,  individuals.  Hundreds  of 
uses.  Hundreds  of  prospects— ev- 
erywhere. Right  in  your  own  com- 
nity.  Turn  out  special  stamps  for 
ames,  addresses,  notices,  prices,  etc., 
tes  with  table-top  machine.  We 
everything  and  help  finance  you,  at 
-t  bank  rates.  Write  for  free  facti. 
nan  will  call. 

Puhher  Stamp  Div.,  1512  Jarv  s,  I'^pL  R-8-K  Chicago  606?F 


mum 


FLUSHES  UP 

to  sewer  or  septic  tank 

no  digging  up  floors. 
WRITE  ,  .  .  Mcpherson,  inc 

BOX  15133  TAMPA,  FLA.  33614 


,n  8  short  weeks  at  Toledo 
me  with  security  in  vital 
HiK  pay.  (iill-tinie  J.,l)s— 
HWK     A     PROFITAHLK     MARKET  OF 
Vf)LR  own:  Time  payment  plan  avail- 
able- Diploma  given.    Job  help.  Thou- 
and.s  of  successful  graduates.  OCR  46th 
year:  Send  now  for  biE  new  llUislraled 
obliKalion.   G.I.  Appi 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  IVIEAT  CUTTING 
Dept.   A-.34,   Toledo.   Ohio  4.')C0l 


A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  SOUTH 

 (Continued  from  page  59)  


treating,  all  the  way  to  Moncks  Corner. 
30  miles  from  Charleston.  Outside  of  this 
tiny  area,  the  only  remaining  British  out- 
post in  the  state  was  at  Ninety-Six.  The 
Tories  here  had  decided  to  hold  on,  de- 
spite Rawdon's  orders.  Greene  came  to 
Ninety-Six  and  besieged  it  for  a  month. 
Rawdon  marched  to  its  relief — and 
Greene  withdrew.  Rawdon  considered 
pursuing  Greene,  even  though  his  troops 
had  just  completed  a  lengthy  forced 
march,  but  thought  better  of  it. 

He  closed  up  the  fort  at  Ninety-Six 
and  headed  back  toward  Charleston, 
with  Greene's  army  yapping  at  his  heels. 
Both  armies  then  rested  for  six  weeks, 
waiting  out  the  hottest  days  of  the  sum- 
mer. During  that  period,  Rawdon  left 
for  England,  his  health  broken.  He  left 
what  remained  of  the  British  Southern 
forces  in  charge  of  Lt.  Col.  Alexander 
Stewart. 

By  the  end  of  August,  Greene's  com- 
mand had  swelled  to  some  2,450  regu- 
lars, including  the  guerrilla  bands,  who 
had  now  joined  the  main  body. 

On  the  night  of  Sept.  7,  Greene  stealth- 
ily moved  his  troops  to  within  seven 
miles  of  the  British  camp  in  a  clearing 
near  Eutaw  House,  on  the  south  bank  of 
Eutaw  Creek,  not  quite  50  miles  from 
Charleston. 

The  next  morning,  Greene  attacked. 
Moving  into  a  heavily  wooded  area,  the 
British  and  Americans  charged  and 
countercharged.  Finally,  the  greater 
number  of  American  troops  made  their 
weight  felt.  Soon,  Stewart's  entire  British 
line  was  retreating  in  disorder,  after  300 
Britishers  and  two  cannon  had  been  cap- 
tured. 

The  Americans,  finding  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  the  British  camp,  soon 
turned  to  looting  and  drinking.  Seeing 
what  had  happened,  Stewart  re-formed 
and  started  to  offer  serious  resistance. 

Greene  saw  that  his  men  were  no 
longer  in  any  mood  for  fighting.  He  then 
marched  them  away  from  the  scene  of 
battle. 

Again,  the  British  held  the  battlefield. 
The  Americans  had  lost  139  killed,  375 
wounded  and  eight  missing.  The  British 
only  had  85  killed  and  350  wounded,  but 
430  were  missing. 

It  was  the  last  battle  in  the  campaign 
for  the  South.  And  it  was  another  un- 
happy "victory"  for  the  British,  who  had 
learned  how  hopeless  it  was  to  chase 


2  for  1  WAREHOUSE  CLEARANCE  SALE 

©MCMLXX  Vi.King   tt\  lf^>-  - 


>1^*>  $3.96 
FOR    X  VALUE 


10  Year  Guarantee  \»  TWO  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE 

Kazor  sharp  lifetime  steel  blade  opens  easily  and  automatically  locks  in  place.  PUSH-BUTTON  release.  Not  a  switch  blade. 
Tough,  razor  sletl  blade  honed  and  polished  to  mirror- like  finish.  Balanced  for  target  throwing.  Legal  size.  Kugged  construc- 
tion. Blade  GUARANTEED  10  YEABS.  If  blade  breaks  we  replace  free.  30-day  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  A 
favorite  with  sportsmen.  Priced  for  quick  sale  of  200.000  knives.  Makes  eicellent  gift  for  any  man  or  boy.  Two  for 
tl.98  plus  50c  shipping.  Send  cash.  ck.  or  M  O.  to  VIKING  KNIVES.  Dept.  K-110.  Box  10880.  Houston.  Tex.  77018. 
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Greene  or  Marion  or  Pickens  or  Sumter. 
There  was  nothing  they  could  do.  Stew- 
art could  only  withdraw  again,  this  time 
to  Charleston  to  await  ships  to  evacuate 
his  forces. 

In  ten  months.  Green's  troops  had  met 
the  British  in  four  major  battles  and  had 
been  driven  from  the  field  each  time. 
Even  at  Cowpens,  Morgan  had  had  to 
withdraw.  But  each  time,  the  British,  too, 
could  only  withdraw.  This  campaign,  ac- 
cording to  military  analysts,  is  the  only 
time  in  recorded  history  that  a  general 
has  won  the  day  without  having  gained 
a  single  tactical  victory. 

The  disintegration  of  the  "all-win- 


"Of  course  I  reek  of  woman's  perfume.  I 
pushed  the  wrong  button  on  a  vending 
machine." 
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ning"  British  army  in  the  South  forced 
Cornwallis  on  with  his  own  plan  to  take 
Virginia.  There,  in  need  of  reinforce- 
ments when  threatened  with  entrapment 
by  Lafayette  and  Anthony  Wayne  near 
Richmond,  he  moved  down  the  penin- 
sula to  Yorktown,  hoping  for  reinforce- 
ment by  sea  from  Clinton's  army  in  New 
York.  But  the  French  navy,  under  De 
Grasse,  closed  off  the  sea  lanes  there, 
while  Washington  came  down  from  the 
North  by  forced  marches  to  join  Lafay- 
ette. Together  they  sealed  off  the  penin- 
sula. Trapped  and  besieged,  Cornwallis 
surrendered  on  Oct.  19,  1781. 

For  the  British,  it  was  all  over.  They 
had  proved  they  could  keep  New  York 
and  they  could  keep  Charleston.  But  they 
couldn't  keep  the  hinterland  and  had  no 
more  plans  to  try  when  their  Southern 
venture  failed. 

With  no  more  stomach  for  the  war, 
they  consented  to  American  indepen- 
dence and  peace  parleys  got  under  way. 

THE  END 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  VA  HOSPITALS 

 Continued  from  page  21  


the  American  College  of  Surgeons  and 
head  of  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield. 

Using  his  Legion  contacts.  Cliff  asked 
Dr.  Winfred  Rountree,  head  of  St.  Eliz- 
abeth's Hospital  in  Washington,  to  pro- 
pose the  idea  to  President  Truman.  Dr. 
Rountree  had  been  the  Selective  Service 
medical  chief  in  WW2.  Gen.  Omar  Brad- 
ley, then  briefly  the  head  of  the  VA, 
called  in  Dr.  Paul  R.  Hawley  to  hash 
the  idea  over.  When  Hawley  endorsed  it, 
Truman  named  a  special  medical  com- 
mittee to  make  final  recommendations, 
including  Dr.  Mayo  and  many  of  the 
others  named  here.  Mayo,  Rountree  and 


Deans  Committees  from  their  staffs  to 
help  guide  and  formulate  VA  medical 
policy. 

"To  create  national  VA  medical  pol- 
icy, the  VA  depends  largely  on  two 
committees  of  independent  physicians, 
totaling  fifty  leaders  in  medical  special- 
ties. 

"Thousands  of  nongovernment  doc- 
tors take  residencies  in  VA  hospitals  to 
qualify  for  specialties,  and  VA  has  al- 
ready contributed  to  the  education  of 
more  doctors  than  are  on  its  entire  full- 
time  medical  staff. 

"Thousands  of  independent  doctors 


^  RELIABLE^ 
GUNPOWDER 


o  6ALE5  0 
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Others  also  served  concurrently  on  the 
Legion's  medical  advisory  committee. 
The  new  system  went  into  effect  swiftly. 
In  August  1954  Dr.  Mayo,  writing  in 
this  magazine,  described  the  great  trans- 
formation in  these  words: 

"Nine  years  ago  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration voluntarily  abandoned  the  bu- 
reaucratic idea  of  medicine,  which  had 
failed  to  achieve  medical  leadership  and 
could  not  have  cared  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  disabled  veterans  of  WW2.  .  .  . 

"The  remarkable  change  in  VA  medi- 
cine since  then  has  come  about  because 
it  has  been  running  away  from  'bureau- 
cratic' medicine  as  fast  as  it  could.  For 
the  care  of  its  veteran  patients,  for  the 
conduct  of  its  new  education  and  re- 
search programs,  and  for  the  formula- 
tion of  its  medical  policy,  the  VA  asked 
Congress  to  write  a  new  law  to  let  private 
medicine  assume  a  huge  role  in  the  VA. 

"Today,  92  of  the  VA's  hospitals  are 
affiliated  with  72  of  our  leading  medical 
schools  and  clinics.  The  schools  appoint 


work  on  a  consulting  basis  in  VA  hos- 
pitals, caring  for  patients  and  guiding 
medical  policy. 

"Most  of  the  4,407  full-time  VA  doc- 
tors are  now  members  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  while  more  than 
11,000  nongovernment  doctors  partici- 
pate in  the  program  of  the  VA  hos- 
pitals. .  .  . 

"The  whole  inspiring  story  of  VA 
medicine  since  1946  is  a  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  the  American  way  to  solve 
enormous  problems — a  story  of  the  vol- 
untary teamwork  of  all  concerned  to 
accomplish  what  neither  government  nor 
private  monopoly  could  ever  accomplish 
alone.  .  .  . 

"I  am  proud  of  the  care  we  are  now 
giving  our  veterans.  Some  of  my  pride 
is  personal,  because  I  played  a  small  part 
as  one  of  the  outside  physicians  who 
were  invited  to  aid  the  medical  program 
for  veterans. 

"More  of  my  pride  is  professional. 

{Continued  on  page  62) 
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VON  SCHRADER  OFFERS  YOU 

3  WAYS  TO  PROFIT 

IN  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS. 

Here's  your  opportunity  to  have  your  own  business.  One  that 
offers  an  on-locatlon  cleaning  service.  The  demand  is  so  big 
for  this  service— growing  so  fast— that  how  much  you  earn 
depends  largely  on  you. 

Every  year  there  are  more  homes  and  public  buildings  with 
wall-to-wall  carpeting— carpeting  cleaned  easier  and  at  less 
cost  when  cleaned  on-location.  These  same  homes  and  build- 
ings have  walls  and  ceilings,  and  upholstered  furniture  that 
need  cleaning. 

With  Von  Schrader  Detergers— professional  cleaning  equip- 
ment—you can  do  on-location  cleaning  at  its  best  .  .  .  make 
as  much  money  part  time  as  many  people  earn  full  time  . . . 
enjoy  a  steady,  growing  business.  You  need  no  special  skills. 

START  WITH  1.  2  OR  ALL  3  VON  SCHRADER  DETERGERS 
Carpet  Deterger.  Cleans  so  completely  it  helps 
restore  natural  beauty — fast  drying. 
Upholstery  Deterger.  Gives  deep-level  cleaning 
to  every  inch  of  upholstery  fabrics. 
Wall  Deterger.  Washes  walls  and  ceilings  6 
times  faster  than  by  hand— without  mess. 
All  Von  Schrader  Detergers  are  lightweight  and  easy  to  use. 
Proven  reliable  and  profitable  for  thousands  of  users. 
Supplies  and  accessories  included  with  each  Deterger, 
No  fees,  no  contracts.  You  own  your  equipment.  You  are 
your  own  boss.  And  we'll  help  you  every  step  of  the  way. 
Amazingly  small  investment-  You  can  have  your  own  on- 
location  cleaning  business  for  a  very  small  investment. 
Send  for  full  information.  No  obligation. 


FREE  BOOKLET  TELLS  WHOLE  STORY-MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


VON  SCHRADER  MFG.  CO.  Racine,  wis.  53403 
Send  full  information  on  □  Carpet  Deterger 
□  Upholstery  Deterger  □  Wall  Deterger 

Name  . 

Present  Occupation  . 

Address  

City_ 


-Zip_ 


Learn  at  Home  to  Fix 

APPLIANCES 

Plus  Air  Cond.  &  Refrigeration 


EARN  $5  to  $7  AN  HOUR  starting  soon.  NRI 

short,  easy,  low-cost  home  training  shows  you 
how.  Fix  home  appliances,  air  concfltioning,  re- 
frigeration, power  tools,  motors,  generators, 
house  wiring,  farm  and  commercial  equipment. 
Have  your  own  spare  time  or  full  time  business 
or  get  a  good  job.  No  salesman  will  call.  (Ap- 
proved under  Gl  Bill.)  Accredited  member  Na- 
tional Home  Study  Council.  For  FREE  CATALOG 
write  NRI  APPLIANCE  DIVISION,  Dept.  759-090, 
3939  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016 


^  FUND  RAISING^ 


Easy  way  to  raise  money  for  your  Organization 
because  everyone  has  fun  playing  BINGO! 
Thousands  of  Organizations  ore  making  up  to 
S500.00  per  week  using  "BINGO  KING"  supplies 
and  FREE  Idea  Bulletins.  Write  for  FREE  sample 
1^-'  card  and  details  on  raising  money  for  your  Or- 
^ —  ganization. 

PLEASE  GIVE  NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

DEPT.  430      BOX  1178,    ENGLEWOOD,  COLO.  80110 


V  I 

DISCOVER  HIDDEN 
TREASURE 

WITH  A  JCTCO  CLECTHOmC  \ 
METAL 

Apoweriullv  ,««.^a  ^^DCTeCTOR 

Hnsrtlvfl  Initroment  — 
detecu  gold,  silver, colnj, 
relics,  etc.    Fully  tested  — 
tranilstorlzed  —  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

JETCO,  P.O.  Box  132  JAL.HunBvilte.  TexB  77340 
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 (Continued  from  page  61)  

Our  hospitals  for  veterans  have  helped 
raise  the  standards  of  my  profession. 

"Part  of  my  pride  is  patriotic.  I  am 
proud  that  my  country  and  the  men  of 
my  profession  have  not  forgotten,  in 
peace  and  security,  the  awful  obligation 
that  we  placed  on  millions  of  boys  and 
\oung  men  in  the  prime  of  their  lives, 
when  they  stood  between  ourselves  and 
national  ruin — and  stood  well.  It  is  fit- 
ting, in  time  of  peace,  that  if  they  now 
stand  on  the  brink  of  ruin  through  fail- 
ing health,  we  as  a  nation  do  not  entirely 
forget  them." 

That  was  said  by  Dr.  Mayo  in  1954. 

The  essential  problems  of  VA  medi- 
cine in  1970  are  two  in  number. 

The  first  is  to  finish  modernizing  a 
system  in  which  106  hospitals  are  super- 
lative while  eight  are  obsolete  and  52 
are  not  fully  up  to  the  VA's  exacting 
standards.  To  this  end,  construction  is 
continually  under  way — which  is  not  to 
say  that  good  medicine  cannot  be  and  is 
not  practiced  in  old  buildings.  In  fact, 
when  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion's Joint  Commission  on  Hospital  Ac- 
creditation surveyed  the  antique  Bronx 
hospital  last  December,  it  commended 
it  on  the  "high  quality"  of  the  care  given, 
old  building  or  no.  The  Joint  Commis- 
sion could  be  called  the  high  court  of 
hospital  evaluation  in  the  land. 

The  second  basic  current  problem  is 
to  maintain  an  operating  budget  to  fit 
the  same  exacting  standards. 

Whether  the  House  and  Senate  will 
approve  the  full  $315  million  increase 
for  1 97 1  is  not  known  at  this  writing.  If 
they  do,  it  will  not  be  evident  until  some 
time  next  year  if  this  is  enough,  in  view 
of  spiralling  hospital  administration  costs, 
and  new  federal  pay  raises  which  any 
appropriations  increase  must  absorb. 

The  painful  cutbacks  in  staff  in  recent 
years  have  not  been  due  to  a  dollar  re- 
duction in  budget,  but  to  a  failure  of  the 
budgeting  to  keep  abreast  of  needs. 
Each  year,  VA  medicine  has  received 
more  operating  money  from  Congress, 
but  not  enough  more  to  meet  the  higher 
costs  of  just  exceeding  1966  levels.  Spe- 
cific help  from  the  opinion-forming  news 
media  at  appropriation  time  each  year 
has  been  lacking.  The  Congressional  vet- 
erans committees  and  the  veterans  or- 
ganizations have  pretty  much  gone  it 
alone  to  rally  support  at  that  key  time 
each  year  when  the  money  was  being 
handed  out.  the  end 


NONMEMBER  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Give  your  non-Legionnaire  friends  a 
one-year  gift  subscription  to  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Magazine.  For  eacli  sub- 
scription, send  name,  address  and  ZIP 
number  along  witli  S2  clieclt  or  money 
order  to:  Circulation  Dept.,  P.  O.  Box 
1954,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  46206.  $1  ad- 
ditional outside  U.S.  limits. 


SHOW  YOUR  COLORS! 

WEAR  A  PATRIOTIC  HANKY 
IN  YOUR  COAT  POCKET 

A  B 


You  show  where  your  heart  is  when 
you  have  a  Style  Rite  Patented  Pocket 
Hanky  with  (A)  Red-White-and-Blue 
points  or  (B)  American  Flag  silk- 
screened  in  color  on  Smart  Set  top. 
Six-pack  of  A  or  B  only  $f  00 
Send  $1  bills  at  our  risk   A  ppo 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
Organizations:  Write  for  information 
on  large  quantities  with  your  imprint. 
STYLE  RITE  HANKY  CO.,  INC. 
101  Style  Rite  Building 
Lackawanna,  New  York  14218 


Attaches  Easily  To  Auto  Antenna 

YOUR 
FLAG! 

Fly  It  Proudly! 

Your  American  Auto-Flag  speaks  softly  but 
carries  a  "BIG"  message.  It  lets  everyone  know 
you  are  proud  to  be  an  American.  Your  colorful 
rayon-silk  Auto-Flag  clips  instantly  to  your  car 
antenna  without  harming  it.  No  radio  interfer- 
ence. A  beautiful  6"  x  4".  Guaranteed  to  please 
you  and  your  friends.  Send  in  now  for  one  or 
more  Auto-Flags. 

Only  $t  each  ppd.         2  for  $1.75         5  for  $3.50 
PATRIOT  HOUSE,  Dept.  AL-9, 

Box  584,  Mahwah,  N.J.  07430 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Read  newspaper,  telephone  book,  recipes, 
Bible,  and  do  close  work  easily.  Goodlook- 
ing  stylish  amber  frames.  Wear  like  regular 
glasses,  SEE  CLEARER  INSTANTLY. 
Not  Rx  or  for  astigmatism  or  diseases  of 
the  eye.  10  Day  Home  Trial.  Send  age, 
sex.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
On  arrival  pay  postman  only  $4,  plus 
C.O.D  or  send  $4,  and  we  pay  postage. 
PRECISION  OPflCAL  CO.  Dept.  34-J,  Rochelle,  III.  61068 


YOUR  GROUP'S  HONORED  EMBLEM 
IN  COMMEMORATIVE  RINGS 


DIVISlOrj  rjUMi3[ 
INSIGNIA, 
CAMPAIGNS 


BIRTHSTONES. 
GEMSTONES  OR 
UIAMONDS 


$38 

Easy-Pay  Plan 

PRESTIGE  RINGS  you'll  be  proud  to  wear.  Combine  your 
present  affiliation  or  profession  with  a  lifetime  armed 
service  memento.  Heavy,  man-sized  in  10-K  gold.  Amer- 
ica's largest  selection  of  military  rings,  over  1000  com- 
Dinations,  all  services,  all  wars. Prompt  delivery. Charge 
on  B  of  A,  M  C,  Amex  cards.  Money-back  guarantee! 
Send  for  FREE  full  color  catalog  today. 
FJOYAL  MILITARY  JEWELRY 
Box  Y4060,  Apache  Junction,  Ariz.  85220 


SOME  OF  OUR  GREATEST  U.  S.  Presidents 
dramatically  pictured  and  honored  by 
many  far-away  countries  on  seldom  seen, 
genuine  postage  stamps.  21  unique  stamps 
from  Argentina,  Korea,  Philippines,  San 
Marino  and  more.  Your  introduction  to 
stamp  collecting,  for  only  100.  H.  E.  Harris, 
Deot.  PP-50,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 


TAKE  INCHES  OFF  your  w/aistline. 
Strengthen  back  muscles  w/ithout  exhaust- 
ing exercises  or  energy  sapping  diets. 
Rolling  Shape-Up  Wheel  for  one  minute  is 
equal  in  muscle  building  potential  to  30 
minutes  of  sit-ups.  Complete  with  instruc- 
tions. $2.98  ppd.  Walter  Drake,  AL  62  Drake 
BIdg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 


WEAR  IT  PROUDLY! 


Superbly  detailed  Flae 
with  SO  pinpoint  stars 
red  and  blue  enamel 
beautifully  sculptured 
into  rich  gold  or  silver 
finish.  Men's  Tie  Tac/ 
Lapel  Pin  or  Tie  Slide, 
and  Ladies  Pin  with 
$1.50 

catch.        i  ea.  ppd. 


laeX 

irs,  } 


Choose  Tie  Tac/Lapel  Pin  (includes  exlra  gnp- 
pet  lof  lapeli  or  Tie  Slide  (with  ailigalor 
clip)  and  01  Ladies  Pin  with  safety  catch 
Choose  FLAG  of  FLAG  UNITY  desipn  on  any  ilem. 
Also  choose  Gold  or  Silver  finish  Individually 
bo<ed  ORDER  TODAY  Please  enclose  payment. 
Complele  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


QUANTITY  DISCOUNTS 

FOR  CLUBS,  groups: 

6-11  pieces  1.25  ea.  ppd. 
12-23  pieces  1.10  ea,  ppd. 
24  up  pieces  1.00  ea.  ppd. 

REEVES  CO.  Box  719-L,  Attleboro,  Mass.  02703 

From  the  Jewelry  Capital  of  the  World 


SAVE  YOUR  ' 
HEART  WITH... 
STAIR-GLIDE 

Rental-Purchase  Plan  Available 

Installs  quickly  •  Will  not  mar 
stairway  •  Tax  deductible 
when  recommended  'by  phy- 
sician •  Costs  about  8c  a  wk. 
to  operate  •  Guaranteed. 

Used  by  thousands:  Cardiac 
Patients,  Sr.  Citizens,  Post  ' 
Operatives,  Arthritics,  and  as 
a  Wife-Saver. 
Write  For  Free  Brochure 

AMERICAN  STAIR-GLIDE  CORP. 
201  W.  80th  Terr.  Dept.  AL9 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64114  j 
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•fiaSHOPPER 


ELECTRIC  CIGARETTE  LIGHTER.  Lectro- 
Lite  electric  push  button  lighter.  Plug  to 
any  outlet,  press  button  and  light  up,  in 
less  than  10  seconds.  No  fuel,  flint,  wick 
or  battery  needed.  Ideal  for  home,  office 
or  shop.  $2.98  plus  400  pstge  and  hdlg. 
Barclay,  Dept.  67,  170-30  Jamaica  Ave., 
Jamaica,  N.Y.  11432. 


SURVIVAL  KNIFE.  Use  as  knife,  saw,  fish- 
scaler,  hammer.  9V2  "  overall,  5"  blade. 
Laminated  leather  handle,  and  belt  sheath 
with  honing  stone,  leg  ties.  Replaced  free 
if  broken  within  10  yrs.  Imported.  30  day 
refund  guar.  $3.98  plus  $1.02  pstge  & 
hdlg.  Midwest  Knife  Co.,  Dept.  SUR  857, 
9043  S.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60620. 


Get  this  spectacular  collection  of  100  different  stamps 
from  the  world  over  —  new  countries,  new  commemora- 
tl ves,  new  pictorials,  .scarce  older  ls.sues.  Get  Philippines 
Elsenhower.  Korea  airmail,  others  shown  PLtJS  colorful 
stamps  from  Cayman,  Nigeria,  Congo,  many  more.  Wild 
beasts,  exotic  fish,  famous  people,  savage  warriors.  Also 
stamp  selections  to  examine.  Buy  any  or  none,  cancel 
service  anytime.  Send  10c  for  your  valuable  collection. 
GARCELON  STAMP  CO.,  Dept.  9ALX   Calais,  Maine  0461 9 


STOP  STOOPING! 

Amazing,  new  PiPeer  Shoulder  brace  corrects  posture 
instantly,  comfortably.  Provides  even,  distributed  sup- 
port for  sagging  shoulders.  Slips  on  in  seconds.  No 
fitting.  Made  of  ventilated-for-comfort  3-ply  material. 
Arm  bands  softly  padded.  Body  belt  stabilizes  support. 
Lightweight,  cool.  Can't  be  detected  under  light  cloth- 
ing. Give  measurement  around  chest.  For  men,  womsn, 
$5.95  + 45c postage.  PIPER  BRACE  CO.  DepL  AL-MSH 
811  Wyandotte  St.       •       Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 


500  RETURN  ADDRESS  LABELS 

USE  YOUR 

"ZIP"  CODE 

RICH  GOLD  TRIM 
FREE  HANDY  BOX 

Quick  and  easy  way  to  put  your  name  and 
return  address  on  letters,  checks,  books,  rec- 
ords, etc.  ANY  name,  address  and  Zip  code 
up  to  4  lines,  beautifully  printed  in  black  on 
white  gummed  labels  with  rich  gold  trim.  2" 
long.  Free  decorative  box  for  purse  or  desk. 
Set  of  500  labels  just  50<t  postpaid.  Shipped 
within  48  hrs.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 
Don't  know  the  Zip  Code?  Add  10<t  per  set 
and  we  will  look  it  up  Send  for  free  catalog. 

WnltPV  Drakp      ^"^^^  Building 
waiter  UraKe ^^,1^,^^,^^  Springs,  Colo.  80901 


TRIM  THAT  WAISTLINE  ! ! ! 

The  STA-TRIM  waist  belt  is  a  ruggedly  constructed 
ncn-porou?  belt  that  covers  the  entire  waist  area,  caus- 
ing it  to  perspire  with  the  slightest  exertion.  Exercise 
program  &  instructions  included.  Send  $3.98  &  present 
waist  size  to: 

STA-TRIM  INC.  Suite  1204-AL-3 
28  East  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  III.  60604 


vtOO  STYLES  fC 

WIDE 
FEET 

and  HIGH  INSTEPS 
EE  to  EEEEEOnly 
Sizes  5  to  13 

Men  only.  Casual, 
dress,  v/ork  shoes 
that  really  fit. 
Top  quality,  pop- 
ular prices. Money- 
boctt  guarantee. 


/   Not  sold 
in  stores 

Write  Today 
for  FREE  CATALOG 


HITCHCOCK  SHOES,  INC.,  Hingham  5-J,  Mass. 02043 


ZIP  CODE  ALL  YOUR  MAIL 


^    Electronic  Miracle  Turns  A 
Your  House  Wiring  Into 

JUMBO  TV 
ANTENNA 


Only 


$198 

|u  Pl"S  soc 


Now  you  can  bring  in  every 
channel  in  your  area  sharp 
and  clear  without  installing 
'an  expensive  outdoor  antenna  or 
using  unsightly  "rabbit  ears."  This 
imple  little  invention  does  the  trick. 
You  attach  it  easily  and  quickly  to  your  TV  set, 
then  plug  it  into  wall  outlet.  Uses  no  current 
at  all  .  .  .  makes  your  home  wiring  a  huge  an- 
tenna for  super  reception.  Great  for  FM  radios, 
too.  Instruction  included. 

Send  check  or  MO.  No  COD's.  21-Day  Money  Back  Guarantee 
RARPI  AY  Dept-  67-K,  170-30  Jamaica  Ave. 
ISAKbLAI  jaiSaica,  ny  11432 


NURSERY  STOCK  SALE! 

30%  Below  Catalog  Prices 
Every  Plant  Will  Be  Labeled 
Planting  Instructions  Included 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS  (1  to  2  feet  tall) 

Eacfl  5  for 

Alttiea  Double;  Red,  Pink  Wliite    S  .15  $  .60 

Abelia;  Sliell  Pinl<    .25  1.00 

Azalea;  Red,  Pink,  White   .69  3.00 

Butterfly  Bush;  Purple,  Pink  ---  --  .69  3.00 

Crepe  t^yrtle;  Red,  Pink   .69  3.00 

Deutzia;  Double  White   ---  .12  .50 

Red  Weigclia;  Deep  Red   .19  .75 

Weigelia;  Pink,  Yellow    .15  .60 

Red  Bush  Honeysuckle,  Red  Clusters    .19  .75 

Pink  and  White  Bush  Honeysuckle   ---  .15  .60 

Red  Flowering  Quince    .25  1.00 

Red  Barberry   .49  2.00 

Spirea  Van  Houtti,  White-    .25  1.00 

Spirea  Anthony  Waterer;  Red--    .39  1.65 

Bridal  Wreath  Spirea;  Double  White    .45  2.00 

Japanese  Snowball;  Huge  White   .29  1.25 

Persian  Lilac;  Old  Favorite  Orchid   .29  1.25 

Common   Purple  Lilac     .29  1.25 

French  Lilac;  Red,  Purple,  White     .95  4.50 

Mockorange;    Large   While   .12  .50 

Flowering  Almond;   Double  Pink-    .49  2.00 

Forsylhia  Golden  Bell;  Yellow     .12  .50 

Hydrangea,   P.G.;  Pinkish  White     .19  .75 

Pussy  Willow   ---  .25  I.OO 

Sweet  Shrub;  Reddish  Brown   .15  .60 

Hibiscus;   Giant   Blooms   .09  .40 

Rose   Sharon   .09  .40 

SHADE  AND  FLOWERING  TREES 

Magnolia;  Va  to  1  ft.  -  -  $  .59  $  2.50 

Pink  Flowering  Dogwood;  1  to  2  ft.    .85  4.00 

Pink  Flowering  Dogwood;  2  to  3  ft.    1.25  5.50 

Red   Flowering   Dogwood;   2  ft.   1.98  7.50 

White  Flowering  Dogwood;  2  to  3  ft.   .19  .75 

White  Flowering  Dogwood;  3V2  to  5  ft.  --  .35  1.50 

Red  Flowering  Peach;  2  i"  3  ft.     .85  4.00 

Mimosa;  Pink,  3  to  4  ft.   -  ---  .35  1.50 

Tulip  Tree;  3V:  to  5  ft.                                --  ---  .49  2.00 

American  Red  Bud;  3  to  1  ft.   .35  1.50 

Golden  Rain  Tree;  1  to  2  ft.     .89  4.00 

Crimson  King  Maple;  3Vi  to  5  ft.   3.95  17.50 

Smoke  Tree;  1  to  2  ft.   1.25  6.50 

Japanese  Red  Maple;  1  to  2  ft.   1.49  6.25 

Ginko  Tree;  1  to  2  ft.    .89  4.00 

European  Mtn.  Ash;  3  to  4  ft.   2.25  11.00 

Silver  Maple;  3  to  4  ft.   .25  1.00 

Lombardy  Poplar;  3V2  to  5  ft.  ■   .25  1.00 

Chinese  Elm;  3V2  to  5  ft.    .39  1.75 

Tree  Wisteria;  2  ft.   1.25  5.50 

Weeping  Willow;  3  to  5  ft.    .45  2.00 

Pin  Oak;  Red  Oak;  3Vj  to  5  ft.   --  .89  4.00 

Sycamore;  }"2  to  5  ft.--    .49  2.00 

White  Birch;  2  to  3  ft.     .49  2.00 

Sugar  Maple;  3>'i  to  5  ft.--    .39  1.50 

Chinese  Red  Bud;  1  to  2  ft.    .69  3.00 

Red  Le.nf  Plum;  2'/i  to  4  ft.   .79  3.50 

EVERGREENS 

Pfitzcr  Juniper;  Spreader,  1  ft.  S  .59    5  2.50 

Httzi  Holly;  Vi  to  1  ft.    .49  2.00 

Burfordi  Holly;  V2  to  1  ft.     .49  2.00 

Nandina,  Red  Berry;  Vz  to  1  ft.     .49  2.00 

Boxwood;  >,2  to  1  ft.     .45  2.00 

"Mountain  Laurel;  Vj  to  1  ft.   .15  .60 

"Hemlock;  V2  to  1  ft.   .15  .60 

"Rhododendron;  i.i  to  1  ft.     .29  1.25 

"Maiden  Hair  Fern   .25  1.00 

"Large  Leaf  Fern   .15  .60 

Red  Berry  Pyracantha;  V2  to  1  ft.   .49  2.00 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce;  Vz  to  1  ft.--    .35  1.50 

White  Pine;  Vj  to  1  ft.   35  1.50 

American  Holly;  Vi  to  1  ft.     .15  .60 

Japanese  Yew;  V2  to  1  ft.   -    .75  3.50 

Wax  Leaf  Ligustrum;  V2  to  1  ft.--    .35  1.50 

FRUIT  TREES— NUT  TREES 

Each 

Apple   Trees:   Varieties — Red   and   Yellow   Delicious,  Stayman 

Wincsap,  Early  Harvest.  Prices:  2  to  3  ft.,  .89;  3  to  5  ft.-Sl.25 
Peach  Trees:  Varieties — Elberta,   Bell  of  Ga.,   Hale  Haven, 

Golden  Jubilee,  Dixie  Red.   Prices:  l  to  2  ft.,  .49;  2  to  3  ft.-  .89 

Plum  Trees;  Methely  or  Burbank,  2  to  3  ft.   .89 

Pear  Trees;  Kieffer  or  Bartlett,  2  to  3  ft.   ---  1.25 

Apricot  Trees;  2  to  3  ft.   .89 

Apricot  Trees;  5  to  6  ft.     1.69 

Cherry  Trees;  Montmorency,  2  to  3  ft.     1.49 

5-N-l  Apple;  5  Varieties   2.98 

Dwarf  Elberta  or  Hale  Haven  Peach;  2  to  3  ft.   --  2.69 

Dwarf  Apple:  Red  or  Yellow  Delicious;  2  to  3  ft,    2.69 

Dwarf  Montmorency  Cherry;  2  to  3  ft.   2.69 

Dwarf  Bartlett  Pear;  2  to  3  ft.       2.69 

Hardy  Pecan;  1  to  2  ft.   —  -    -98 

Hazelnut;  1  to  2  ft.--      -98 

Chinese  Chestnut;  1  to  2  ft.     .89 

Butternut  or  Black  Walnut;  1  to  2  ft.     .39 

Paper  Shell  Pecan;  3  to  4  ft.   --    3.49 

VINES— BERRIES— HEDGES 

Each 

Red  Scarlet  Honeysuckle  Vine   -   $  .25 

Purple  Wisteria  Vine   .29 

Bitter  Sweet     .19 

Vinca  Minor   .09  each,  or  100  for  8.00 

Clematis;  White     --  .19 

Grape  Vines;  Concord  or  Fredonia   .45 

Dewberry;   1   yr.   Plants   .35 

Raspberry;  Red  or  Black,  1  yr.   .35 

Rhubarb  and  Asparagus;  1  yr.  Roots   .15 

25  Multiflora  Roses;  1  to  2  ft.    1.49 

50  South  Privet  Hedge;  1  to  2  ft.    -.  1.00 

25  Red  Cedar;  1  ft.   ---  2.50 

25  Forsythia;  1  to  2  ft.     2.50 

25  California  Privet  Hedge      1.50 

25  Lombardy  Poplar;  1  to  2  ft.   --  --  1.50 

25  North  Privet  Hedge     1.50 

All  plants  are  nursery  grown,  except  those  which  are  indicated  by  {"> 

which   indicates  that  they  are  collected   in  their  native   slate.  All 

plants  are  inspected  by  the  Tenn.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.    This  is  your 

opportunity  to  buy  good  plants  at  low  grov/er  prices. 

Our  Guarantee:   If  you  are   not  entirely  satisfied  on  arrival,  return 

plants  in  10  days  and  we  will  replace  plants  or  refund  purchase  price. 

Send  .89  Extra  with  order  for  postage  and  packing. 

Bonus  Plants:  With  orders  of  $5,00  or  over  you  receive  5  free  flowering 

shrubs  our  choice.   On  all  orders  over  $20.00  you  can  take  advantage 

of  a  10%  discount. 

Jimmy's  Nursery 

Route  #2,  Dept.  AL-9 
McMinnville,  Tenn.  37110 


PARTING  SHOTS 


"Mow  your  lawn,  Mister?' 
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REAL  "OLE  SOJERS" 

Two  veteran  soldiers  were  bragging  about  their  respective  outfits. 
"When  we  presented  arms."  said  one,  "all  you  could  hear  was  slap,  slap, 
click." 

"Pretty  fair,"  replied  the  other.  "Wiih  us  it  was  slap,  slap,  click,  jingle." 
"Jingle?  What  was  that?" 
"Our  medals." 

F.  S.  MiLLHAM 

TURN  BACK  THE  HANDS  OF  TIME 
A  youngster  was  planning  to  get  his  16-year-old  brother  a  birthday 

present.  He  went  to  his  mother  and  asked:  "Mom,  if  you  were  to  be 

16  tomorrow,  what  would  you  like  to  have?" 
Replied  the  mother:  "Not  another  thing,  son!" 

Herm  Albright 

HOW  TO  HURT  A  GUY 

He  had  been  away  from  his  liome  town  for  several  years  and  at  last  he 
was  going  home.  He  sent  a  wire  to  a  friend  telling  him  the  good  news. 
Finally  he  arrived  at  his  liome  town  station  but  there  wasn't  a  soul  to 
greet  him.  He  stood  there  alone.  surrounde<l  by  many  pieces  of  luggage. 
Suddenly  he  saw  the  station  master,  whom  he  had  known  since  childhood. 

"Ah,"  he  thought,  "old  Charlie  will  give  me  a  big  welcome." 

Before  he  could  open  his  mouth,  Charlie  hailed  him. 

"Hi  ya.  Jack,"  he  said.  "Coin'  some  place?" 

F.  G.  Kernan 

SOCIAL  AMENITIES 
A  mother  told  her  son  to  be  sure  to  say  good  bye  and  thank  the 
lady  of  the  house  as  he  was  leaving  her  daughter's  birthday  party. 
"Mom,"  said  the  boy,  "I  think  I'd  better  do  that  as  soon  as  I  get  there. 
Last  year  she  locked  herself  in  her  room  before  I  left." 

Harold  Helfer 


BY  GUM 

I  don't  miss  my  teeth, 
1  try  to  keep  mum. 
I  still  chew  my  food, 
I  do  it  by  gum. 
I  don't  mind  when  hubby 
Fondly  calls  me  a  hag, 
But  how  do  I  open 
A  cellophane  bag? 

R.  Guizio 

"KEEP  IT  IN  MIND" 
Never  buy  anything  with  a  handle  on 
it.  It  means  work. 

Lucille  J.  Goodyear 

WHEEL  ESTATE 

Trailers  have  advantages 
1  think  'twould  be  a  lark 
To  have  a  place  to  live  in 
While  hunting  a  place  to  park! 

Dorothy  Bennett 

UPDATED  OLD  SAYING 
Money  isn't  everything.  In  fact,  in  a 
few  more  years  it  may  not  be  anything. 

James  Adams 

"HOME  HIS  FOOTSTEPS" 

Breathes  there  a  husband  in  the  lot 
Who  never  to  himself  hatli  thought 
In  motuents  grim  and  harried. 
He'd  like  to  meet  this  perfect  louse 
So  long  applauded  by  his  spouse— 
The  man  she  could  have  married. 

Nova  Trimble  Ashley 

HAIRY  NOTE 
Wig  fitting:  Tress  rehearsal 

Raymond  J.  Cvikota 

A  LOOK  BACK 

Where's   the   boy   of  yesteryear 
Who  borrowed  Dad's  best  lie? 
Now  he  borrows  Mother's  beads, 
1  11  take  the  days  gone  by! 

R.  A.  Moran 


"Goodnight,  Chet.  Goodnight,  David." 
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Attention  all  Legion  Posts: 

FREE!  ML  MAIL  lOffs 

for  Servicemen  Overseas 


1ar" 
PALI,  MAI  j, 
ydlOO'slflmg. 

Besl-sellln§ 
lilli;rl^jng.20in§. 


The  American  Tobacco  Company 
A  Division  of  American  Brands,  Inc. 
245  Park  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


Enclosed  are . 


groups  of  500  empty  packs.  Please  send 
(       )  IMJ^MAIJ.ydlllOs  cartons; 
(       )l!\LLMAll,MRnlh(il  mils  cartons; 


Serviceman's  name. 


Camp  Unit. 
APO/FPO_ 


Donor's  Name. 


Donor's  Address. 


Limited  to:  Vietnam  (or  other  Far  East  areas -Ttiailand.  Korea,  Taiwan,  Philippines, 
Japan,  etc.) 


Collect  yiour  empty  packs  of 

PALL  MALL  Gold  and/or  Menthol  100s 

Send  them  to  us  and  we'll  ship  free 
cigarettes  to  servicemen  overseas. 

For  eacA  group  of  500  empty 

packs  of  PAI.L  MALL  Gold  or  Menthol 

lOOs  we  recieive,  we'll  send  5  fresh 
cartons  (50  packs)  to  the  service- 
man or  camp  of  your  choice.  This 
repre^sents  a  free  pack  for  every  10 
empty  pac|(s. 

Start  cdlecting  now! 


